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yg When ordering Books, or Goods of ona! 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
Epucation, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SUNDAY - SCHOOLS. 


The Beacon Light. 


«The true Light, avery, mam that cometh 

THE BEACON LIGHT is an unusually at- 
tractive and beautiful SuNDAY ScHOOL Sone Book, 
by J. H. TENNEY and Rey. BE. A. HOFFMAN, who 
have had a very successful experience as song-writers 
and composers. Their book is one of the best ever 
made, THE BEACON LIGHT has many noble hymns, 
and the sweetest of melodies. Specimen copies mailed 
for 30 cents ; liberal reduction for quantities. 


Choirs and Societies will do well 
Cantatas. to end the musical season by per- 
forming either a Sacred Cantata, as Buck's 46th Psalm 
($1.00), or Chadwick's splendid Joseph’ s Bondage ($1.00), 
or Butterfield’s Belshazar ($1.00), or try the very easy 
Esther (50 cts.), or Root’s always pop Haymakers 
($1.00), or Buck’s classical Don Munio ($1.50). 


N METHOD | ($2.50. E ona 


ATH is am the 
very hasa of instrumental and 


vocal m 


("Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
310 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


. CITY OF BOSTON. 


Public School Teachers. 


Candidates for certificates of quplttention to teach 
in the public schools of Boston will be examined Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday, April 4, 5, and 6, in the 
Girls’ High-school house, West Newton Street, Boston. 
The examination will begin on Monday at 9 A.M., and 
on Tuesday and Wednesday at 8:30 a.m. Attendance 
will be required each day. Those who intend to be 
candidates should send at once for a circular contain- 
ing full information with re to the requirements 
and subjects of the examination to 
PHINEAS BATES, Jk., 
Sec. of Board of 


310e(1) Rooms of Sch. Com., Mason St., Boston. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


Summer Institute. 
Tn its scope the most extensive of the Summer Schools. 
FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION, 
Beginning July 13, 1881. 
Wait till May for full announcement. 
Cc. H. SPRAGUE, 


Private Secretary of the President 
85 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Scribner's Educational Series 


FOR SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, AND COLLEGES, 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Guyot's Blememtary Geography.—New Maps. 
Guyot’s New Intermediate Geography. 


Guyot’s Grammar |Higher] School Geography. 


Guyot’s Physica! Geography. 


READING. 


Sheldon's New Phonic Primer. 


Sheldon’s New First Reader. 
Sheldon’s New Second Reader. 
Sheldon’s New Third Reader. 
Sheldon’s New Fourth Reader. 
Sheldon’s New Fifth Reader. 


Sheldon’s New Phonic Charts. 20 Nos. 


(Just published. ) 


Sheldon's New Primary Speller. 
Sheldon’s New Graded Speller. 
Sheldon’s New Reading - Manual for Teachers. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Felter's New Primary Arithmetic. 
Felter’s New Intermediate Arithmetic. 
Felter’s Advanced Arithmetic. 
Felter’s Complete Arithmetic (Int. & Adv.) 


Subjects. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
MENTAL SCIENCE. 
MORAL SCIENCE. 


Subjects. 
COMPOSITION. 
RHETORIC. 
LOGIC. 
LANGUAGE. 
LITERATURE. 
HISTORY. 


Authors. 


Cooley. 
Tenney. 
Perry. 
Bowen. 
Weolscy. 
Porter. 
Alexander. 
Hepkins, 
De Vere. 
Muller. 
Crattwell. 


-CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 AND 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
23 Hawley Street, Boston: W. F. WHITTEMORE, Agent. 


248 Wabash Ave., Chicago : 


0. S. COOK, Agent. 


| a teacher of German in New York for m ears, is 
Hamilton Fish, Hon, Sec’y Evarts, Mr. Cyrus W. Field, 
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The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic, 


They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively interest 


; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the best and c va method far 
keeping accounts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 


© GORERMERHORN & 00.. P blishers, 
u 
P. O. Box 8,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{introduces to coll schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi "Assistants, Tutors, and 
department of instruction; recommends 


esses for ev 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J 
Teachers’ Agency 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


At 1151 Broadway, near 27th St., N. x. 


The Educational Bureau conducted by Miss HELANE 
HEssE ee Teachers and Professors with positions, 
and Families, Schools, and Colleges with competent 
Professors, Principals, Teachers, Tutors, Governesses 
Housekeepers, Readers, etc. Mics HESS having been 


Mr. F W. Christern 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau. 


Furnishes, without charge, superior Prefessors, 
Principals, Gevernesses, and ‘Teachers for 
any grade of school. Sells and rents School Prop- 
erties. Transacts business in all the States and Terri- 
tories. Facilities unsurpassed Well-qualified Teach- 
ers desiring positions should send stamp for applica- 
tion. form. Address L. B. LAN pis, 
306 tf 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER’S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Governesses. Call on or address 
- PROFESSOR LEGEND 
ZZ 


1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 

The Union Teachers’ Agen 

Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with ~ 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need Teachers will please state the qualifications 


Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
42 Bond Street, New York. 
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Established 1827. 
They are Absolutely Perfect. 


No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Grand Medal for Progress, Vienna, 1873. 


Centennial Award, 1876. 


They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 


The CGoid Medal, Paris, 1878. 


Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


American Graphite 


TEN GRADES OF LEADS, AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.: 
V8—Very soft a 


§—Soft.... 
8 M — Soft medium . 


M B — Medium black (F draughtsmen, and e rs, and the softer and medium 
and No. 3) grades are unequaled for art work. 
~ um hard . . (HA 
H- (HE and No.4) TESTIMONIALS. 
vy ~Veryhard ... (H HH H and No. 5) “ Dear Sir :—I find the Dizon Graphite Artists’ Pencils admirable; well 
i (HHHHH SINGTON, Prest. Nat. of Design, N. ¥. 
pen are superior to any made UPOpe, | « pear Sir:—I find your Dixon American Graphite Artists’ Pencils 
are much finer, smoother, and more perfectly free from git and al gether, for 


(Band No 1) 
: (H Band No. 2) 


The hard grades are perfect for architects, 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


smooth 
obediently 


Pencils. 


“M 
Pencils, and we 


VIRGI 


th ex an ave ever ” “Very res: ours, 
ad ILLIAM MAIN SMILIE. 


“Dear Sir :—Your very excellent pencils, stam 
Graphite Pencils, substitute the exhausted mines of Barrowdale in Cum- 
berland. Your Artists 
ever had in my hand.” 


Prof. of Drawing, Polytechnic Institute, B’klyn, N. Y. 


Am. BANK NoTE Co. 
several 


-» Art 
months, I am perfectly satisfied 


PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, Oct. 1, 1877. 
and sister, in teaching our drawing-c 


es, use your Dixon 
refer them to a other. 
IA CRANBERRY, Teacher of Drawing, Packer Inst. 


Dixon’s American 


’ Pencils are in strength and smoothness the best I 


Yours truly, 
CONSTANTINE HERTZBERG, 


Awsk your dealer for Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 
but if they are not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write 
to us for samples, sending 


cts. in stamps. 


N. Y., July 5, 1876, 
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‘The Most Popular School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG 


Appletens’ School Readers. 
Appletens’ Arithmetics. 

nackenbos’s Histories. 

Medel Cepy-Beoecks ( es). 
Primary (Sliding Copies). 
Veoumans’s Chemistry. 
Youmane’s Botanies. 
Harknese’s Latin Series. 
Hadley’s Greek Grammar. 

Complete Price List and Catalogue of all our School 
department of stady, from Primary 
terms made for first and regular supplies. 


Schools to Colleges 
Send for “‘ Educational Notes. 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 3 


JOURNAL OF 


WHICH ARE: 
Appletons’ New Geographies; 
Cernell’s Geographies. 
Quackenbeos’s Lessous in Language, Gram- 
mar, and Composition. 

Krusi’s Drawing Courses. 
Primers of Science, Bistory, and Literature. 
Art ef Schoo! Management, 

Ballard’s Pieces te Speak. 
Ballard’s Words, and Werd-W riter. 


Ete., Ete., Etc. 
Publications, comprisin Text-Books for 


g Standard 
and Universities, sent post-paid on application. Li 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 per annum. Sam liberal 
Ew Send for descriptive Catalogue. 

Warebouse, 111 and 11% William St, SEW 


General Agent for New England,’ 
M. CABLE. 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


T. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Publish Philadelphia, Pa. 


MITCHELL’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 
MITCHELL'S NEW. MAPS, 
AMERICAN REA 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


ENT’S SCHOOL ETYMOLOGY. 
— DRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 


UTLER’ CTORIAL HISTORY. 
TENNY’S GEOLOGY. 


OXFORD'S SENIOR SPEAKER. 


OXFORD'S JUNIOR SPEAKER. gen. 


HAM’S LATIN AND ENGLISH SERIES. 
BUTLER’S LITERARY SELECTIONS. 


OLARE. & MAYNARD, Néw York, 


PUBLISH 
Anuderseon’s Histories and Hist’| Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s Gra 
Lessous in English ; 
Uatchisen’s Physiclegy and Mygicne. 


_D. WILLIAMS, Agt., ABRAM BROWN 
Madison Bt. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 
930 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
English Literature. 

te’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and 
DiehI’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 


Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-Hnglish 
Diction 


Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF Milne's Elements of Algebra. 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 15 Bromfield St. | Smith's 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. First Lessons in Philology. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymna etics. CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. & 00.8 
OREEWE'’S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. | SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS: 
“AGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog, 
DERARO'S New U. 8. History. Somes’ Obemistry, 1.10 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. | y Blementary Lessons in Losi,’ 
on 
LETON'S Young Chemist. 15423 22 Bond Street. How York. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 

N States address 
HARRISON HUME, 
ax 26 14 Milk Street, Boston. 


G. I. JONES & 00., 


t. Louis, Me. 
Seymour’s Arithmetics. Vickroy’s Grammars. 
Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 
Jameson’s Rhetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. 
Morgan’s Lit. Studies from the Great British Authors. 
Send for catalogue. Selling Agents for New Eng., 
KNIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
14 Milk Street, Boston. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin NEW YORE, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
Twenty Volumes Now Ready. 

The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Caesar. — The Tem- 
VIII. — Richari Il. — Richard III. — 
beth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.— Henry V. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing. Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter's Tale.—King John. — Henry 1V. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part II.—King Lear. 


From Epwin A. ABBort, M.A., Author of “ Shake- 
spearian Grammar.’’—‘“ I have not seen any edition that 
a so much necessary information into so 
small a space, nor any that so completely avoids the 
common faults of commentaries on Shakespeare, — 
needless repetition, superfluous explanation, and un- 
scholar-like ignoring of difficulties.” Please send for 
Circulars. A. ©, STOCKIN Agt. for New 

262 a 41 Franklin St.; Bostox, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical etches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 
AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
“American Poems.” Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes. 
Lowell, Thorean, Emerson. With Introduction and 
Notes, which make it an admirable -book for 
High and Grammar Schools, and no less ve to 
the general reader. $1.25. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Henry LopGE. 16mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. Hardly any striking poem of these classes, 
from “ Chevy Chase” to “The Wonderful One-Hoss 
sirable for ese in schools and 
sirable for use in schools an e ci - $1.25. 
Andrews’ Latin Series . — 
$2.50. 


Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature, 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 36 cts 


Greene’s English La ec. $1.05 
Murdock’s Vocal Cultaree 
Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. S, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 0O., 
36 Bromfield St., BOsTon. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 


By Francis W. P . of Schools, 
ta” Specimen copies 30 cents each. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of 107 Chambers 8t., New York 
Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Patterson’s on Books. 


Cresby’s Greek 
Catalogues, ste, Correspondence 


solicited. 
General 
Wis A. 8. MANSON, BY, Boston. 


EDUCATION. Vol. XIII.—No. 9. 
J. B. LIPPINOOTT & CO., Publishers SORIBNER'’S SONS’ 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. Guyot'’s New 


Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 


Haldeman’s mology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 


Worcester'’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’'s Educational Works. 
Long's Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA, 


The following are the newest and best text-books, 
—— by prominent educators as superior 
to all others: 


Raub’s Normal First Reader. 
“6 Second 


Third 

Feurth 

Fifth 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 

Complete “ 


Buckwalter’s Spelier. 


Ceates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderheorst’s Blowpipe Aualysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric. 

Brewn’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharplesse’s Geometry. 


ka Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Arr anp EpvoatTionaL PusuisHErs, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PRor. WALTER SMITH, 
| see supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 

ls, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Moedels for the use 
.——- schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
an ence. 


Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
— colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
essons. 


Prang’s American Chremos. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(4 vols. ready $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s 8 of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $25 
The Elementary 8 (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of B phy, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Sc . 4.288 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each -50 


Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1. 
Ircland’s Pooket Clacsteat 
1.26 


Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Se A 
1.76 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and 
E lish Literature 

s Psye 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theol 4°50 
Le Due’s Learning to Draw. ius. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. 


Fall with specimen pages, mail lication 
to the Patlishore 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phiiadeipnia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 
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Felter's New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
‘enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 
180 23 Hawley Street, Boston, 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


The Franklin Composition and Exercise Blanks. 


Prepared by Prin. A. 8. HIGGINS, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
EOONOMICAL! PRACTICAL! UNIQUE! 
Specimen Copy, 65 pp., by mail, 15 ets.; per doz., $1.50. 


No TEACHER OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC CAN 
AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


Teacher’s Manual of Elementary Arithmetic, 


By MALCOLM MAovicaR, LL.D. 


Full of practical, helpful instruction and suggestion 
as to the best methods of teaching this most important 
branch of education. Pages 258. Sent to teachers by 
mail, post-paid. on receipt of 60 cts. 285 


SHELDON & CO., 


: NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive Schoo! Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics, 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Colten’s New Geograpkie:. 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lessing’s Outline of U. S. History. 
Heocker’s New Physiology. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural 
Hills Elem. of Bhetoric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 

For terms addres WARREN P. ADAMS 
Agent for New England, 

114 ss Peranklin Street, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley 8t., Boston, 
Hawe Just Published 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
combining oral and written work throughout. 
PART I. contains object lessons and s work and 
is designed for primary schools. 
PART II. has well-graded mental and written exam- 
les in the essential “yy ~ It is designed for the 
fnterinediate school or the first two years of the = 
mar-school grade. It leads up to the Practical Arith- 
metic, and gives the pupil a knowledge of arithmetic 
sufficient for ordinary life. 
Parts I. and II. are also published ly. 
Bradbury’s Eaton’s and tical Arith- 
metics form a two-book or three-book series, but at the 


cost of two books. 
Circulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 
licited. blishers as above, or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 
499 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


TWO IMPORTANT TEXT-BOOKS 


Adapted for use in 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES, AND VALUABLE 
TO THE FARMER AND VETERI- 

NARY SURGEON. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the Ox. Being 
a Manual of Bovine Pathology, especially adapted to 
Veterinary Practitioners and Students. By JOHN 
HENRY STEEL, M.R.C.V.8., F.Z.8. One volume of 
over 500 pages, 8vo, with 118 illustrations. Cloth, 
$5.00. (Nearly ready.) 

Manual of Cattle-Feeding. A Treatise on the 
Laws of Animal Nutrition and the Chemistry of 
Feeding-stuffs in their Application to the Feeding of 
Farm Animals. By Henry P. AgmsBy, Pb.D., 
Chemist of the Connecticut Agricultural Encamp- 
ment Station. Containing: THE LAWS OF ANIMAL 
NUTRITION, THE FSEDING-STUFF~, THE FEEDING 
OF FARM ANIMALS. One volume, i12mo. Cl., $2.50. 
ta Sent, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N.Y. 


Newest, | VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brighest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. | GILDERSLERVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographics and Wall Maps. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


27 Nos., com : (1) Twenty-four Prim: 
Adapted to ant the 


used ; w 
(4) A practical Color C. 
MoGUFFEY’S ING-CHARTS are 
inches. 
set, ith 
e Per set, Mounted on Boards, - - 


Lessons. 
ethods of teaching reading. f Diacritical 
ords in legible Script are on every Chart. (2) A large Roman Aiphabel,. (3) A large Soript Alphabet 


PRICE. 
Bide, $6 x 32 


Just Published.— McGUFFEY’S REVISED READING-CHARTS. 


in large, new, clear type, and handsomely illustrated. 
The standard sys Marks \s 


published in two convenient forms: (1) On heavy Manilla 
Book Paper and mounted on heavy Tar Boards. 


5. 
- 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
M. W. TEWESBURY, wWew-Engiand Agent, 


Ne. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, 


CINCINNATI anp NEW YORK. 
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5. B. BEBDR, Debeque, 0. LEACH, N.Y., Agte, 
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NEW ENGIELAND and NATIONAL. 


Namber 10. 


Vol, XIII. 


Whele No. 310, | Weekly. 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, MARCH 10, 1881. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ 


PERSONS & PLACES, 920 PP., $3.50.) "5, fc HOLT & 60., 
COMMON THINGS, 690 PP., $3.00. §°™3T 


PUBLISHERS, 


CHAMPLIN, 
New Vork. 


gr When ordering Books, or Goods of ony | 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
EpucatTion, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SUNDAY - SCHOOLS. 


The Beacon Light. 
«The true Light, every that cometh 


THE BEACON LIGHT is an unusually at- 
tractive and beautiful SUNDAY SCHOOL SonG Book, 
by J. H. TENNEY and Rev. E. A. HOFFMAN, who 
have hada very successful experience as song-writers 
and composers. Their book is one of the best ever 
made. THE BEACON LIGHT has many noble hymns, 
and the sweetest of melodies. Specimen copies mailed 
for 30 cents ; liberal reduction for quantities. 


C antatas Choirs and Societies will do well 


to end the musical season by per- 
forming either a Sacred Cantata, as Buck's 46th Psalm 
($1.00), or Chadwick's splendid Joseph’ s Bondage ($1.00), 
or Butterfield’s ($1.00), or try the very 
Esther (50 cts,), or "s always popu Haymakers 
($1.00), or Buck's Glaasionl Dom ($1.60). 


ERSON METHOD ; ($2.50, EMERSON aud 


jon af Instrumental and 
very best, aud bas a good collection of and 
vocal music, 
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THE DEATHLESS QUEEN. 
BY GEORGE 8, BURLEIGH. 


Member I. 


In all the realm of Nature and of God 
Beauty, the stately queen, 
Never forsakes her throne, o’er sky or sod, 
Gleaming in blue and green ; 
Nor when the gray world in hibernal sleep 
Folds the rich herbage and the flowers, that steep 
‘The airs of June with languors sweet as dreams 
Of young love, wandering by her shady streams! 


Artist and Poet in her royal hall, 
Who kneel, liege-reverent, at her lightest call, 
Prompt to perform her bidding, and bear forth 
Her messages to men ; 
Never forget their loyalty, nor her worth, 
Nor even then, 
When death seems regnant o’er the buried year, 
And gloom sits sullen in the icy atmosphere. 


Who of her parasites could not be true 
While earth is sunny and the heavens are blue ? 
While every leaf that flutters 
In morn’s awakening breeze, 
Her matin musie utters 
In her temple of the trees ? 
And every blossom peeping 
From the gray moss and the grass, 
And every wild brook leaping 
Adown its rocky pass,— 
Is a joyous priestess bringing 
Earth’s incense to her shrine,— 
Is a merry fairy singing 
Her sovereignty divine ? 
Ah, then ’tis easy to believe and raise 
Their gratulating song, 
When the dumb earth is vocal with her praise, 
And naught in nature does her wrong. 


But when the leaves are dead, 
And all the wooded hills are bare, 
Save only where 
Some feathery cone-tree lifts a gloomier head, 
When maniac Winter from his arctic lair, 
In stormy wrath descending, 
Clutches the naiads by their streaming hair, 
With all their many locks, 
And binds them to the rocks 
Knotted and stiff with withered foliage blending; 
Only the clear-eyed poet then, — 
True Artist, armed with pencil or with pen,— 
Fails not in loving duty 
At the veiled throne of unsurrendered Beauty. 


The moth and painted butterfly 

May vanish when the lilies die; 
The rhymer of a gentle lay 

That flutters round the flame of fashion, 
Only to perish in the lightning-play 

Of a diviner passion, 
May sing in sunshine or beneath 
The moony smile of summer eves, 

But deeper insight yields unfailing faith,— 
And deathless loyalty alone believes. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Trus.—If the new high-school building of Boston 
will only turn out a generation of met as notable as 
those who took part in its dedication, it will amply re- 
pay its cost many times over.—Boston Courier. 


Wits Wuom ? — There is matter for a very sugges- 


‘lshown in the field of art instruction, where a whole 


tive essay in a few words spoken by Rev. Edward Ev- 


erett Hale, at the Harvard dinner in New York, last 
week: “Mr. Emerson said to his daughter, who wrote 
asking him if she should study Greek, botany, or meta- 
physics, that it made no difference what she studied ; 
the question was with whom she studied. And I say, 
too, that it doesn’t make any difference whether you 
study Greek or Latin; it is whether you are studying 
under an enthusiastic, live man.” 


Miirary Dritt, — But the subject of training the 
pupils of the public schools in military tactics and evo- 
lutions is one that does not require very serious argu- 
ment. Apart from the instruction received, which may 
render them of use hereafter in the drilling and organi- 
zation of troops in not impossible emergencies, the ex- 
ercise and recreation is of the most healthful nature. 
The youngsters are taught to hold their bodies and 


heads erect, to walk upright, and not in slouchy form. 
Even their minds are disciplined in the necessity of 
close attention to the instructor, and in harmony with 
the principal that he who would command must first 
learn to obey.— Traveller (Boston). 


Women at Scnoort Exrecrions.—Public opinion in 
New England and the Middle States is rapidly drifting 
into the belief that the active participation of women 
in some of our public affairs will not only be gratifying, 
to them, but beneficial to the community. The tinte 
has passed when intelligent citizens are frightened at 
the idea of women’s meddling with public questions, 
Their advise and assistance is sought in the home circle 
and in the promotion of religious, charitable, and edu- 
cational work, and society is the better for their efforts 


and their influence. We shall have better schools, for 
the assistance of women in their active management, 
and our politics will be cleaner, and our politicians 
more respectable and self respecting, when women take 
an active part in all public affairs, as we have no doubt 
they will do in a few years.—Providence Press. 


PERSONALITY OF THE TEACHERS. —'The important 
question of the effect of the personality of teachers is 
too little regarded in this country, and perhaps the 
world over. When one recalls the influence of Dr. 
Arnold at Rugby, the meaning of this statement be- 
comes at once clear; and the same truth is still better 


country has been vitalized by the influence of a single 


man, making itself felt through his atelier. In select- 
ing instructors, too much stress is laid upon dry knowl- 
edge, and the higher qualifications of enthusiasm and 
attractive personality too much neglected. The ques- 
tion is, it is true, a difficult one, but it is one of vital 
importance, and should be met accordingly.— Advertiser 


(Boston). 


Epvucation at Home. —Sir Charles Bell, the dis- 
tinguished illustrator of the nervous system, did not 
receive quite the same advantage of academical educa- 
tion as his three brothers, in consequence of the death 
of his father when very young. But, as he himself 
said well, in after life—‘“I received no education but 
from my mother,—neither reading, writing, ciphering, 
nor anything else. My education was the example set 
me by my brothers. There has been in my day a great 
deal said about education; but they appear to me to 
put out of sight example, which is all in all. There 
was, in all the members of the family, a reliance 
on self, a true independence, and by imitation I ob- 


tained it.” 

Tue American System, — The only way to main- 
tain the American system of education is to deny the 
claims of secularism on the one hand and the Romish 


ginning of a popular, unsectarian, but Christian system 
of education for all the people. Attendance on such a 
system ought to be made obligatory, leaving to dissen- 
ters the privilege of attendance on schools supported 
by themselves, but under government supervision as to 
the quality of instruction which is thus accepted in lieu 
of that provided by the State. And in no case, under 
any circumstances, should a private or sectarian school 
be supported by the State.—Christian Statesman. 


ON THE BACKWARDNESS OF PUPILS IN 
RESPONDING AND VOLUNTEERING.* 


BY E. H, RUSSELL, 
Principal of the State Normal School at Worcester, Mass, 


I suppose I need not take much time to explain to 
teachers what is meant by “the backwardness of pupils 
in responding and volunteering.” Teachers of young 
children may not have noticed it, but every one who 
has had to deal with classes above the primary grades,— 
pupils, say, from twelve to seventeen years old,—espe- 
cially in such lessons or exercises as involve off-hand 
answers to questions of somewhat general scope, must 
have encountered the drawback of a marked reserve or 
‘reluctance in giving responses, even where the condi- 
tions of prompt answers seemed very easy. In the case 
of an appeal to the class for volunteers to give an ex- 
ample or illustration of how to do a certain thing, —as, 
for instance, to read a sentence or a verse, or sing a 
phrase of music, or make a drawing or diagram on the 
blackboard,—this hesitating and unready behavior is still 
more likely to show itself, even among the best pupils, 
and may prove for the moment a serious embarrassment 
and annoyance, This may sometimes go so far as to 
defeat the mode of conducting the exercise altogether, 
and compel the teacher to fall back upon a different and 
inferior line of procedure, not without an uneasy sense 
of discomfiture. The phenomenon is simply a failure 
to respond. There appears no sufficient reason; it is 
as if a kind of mental paralysis bound the class with a 
spell of silence. Of course the teacher manages to find 
some way out of the difficulty, but there is loss of time 
and, perhaps, some loss of temper. 

Only the other day I chanced to be present during 
an interesting lesson given by an accomplished teacher 
to a bright class of boys and girls. As often, on an av- 
erage, as once in every three or four minutes, it hap- 
pened that the instructor would put to the class a ques- 
tion that failed utterly to elicit any intelligible response. 
The questions were generally pertinent, easy, and clear ; 
a visitor not used to class-teaching would have expected 
an answer in chorus; but nothing came back except a 
timid, confused murmur, and not always so much as 
that. This is not a rare or exceptional case; it is, in- 
deed, of such common occurrence that most teachers 
seem to accept it as inevitable,—a sort of necessary mar- 
gin or waste, to be “charged to profit and loss,” and so 
at length it passes almost unnoticed, and we forget to 
inquire what is the cause and whether there is any 
remedy. But I am confident that, slight as it may 
seem at first thought, some evil consequences flow from 
the habit that give it a claim upon our consideration. 
The least of these has been alluded to, namely, the 
waste of time. Considerable observation leads me to 
estimate this loss roughly,—for of course one cannot be 
accurate in such a matter, — at about one-sixth of the 
whole time occupied by school lessons. But even one- 


priesthood on the other, and to preserve and develop 
the character which our schools have borne from the be- 


* A paper read before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association at Wor- 
cester, Dec. 28, 1880, 
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tenth would be too much to throw away. Obviously, 
not all the silence that follows questioning is to be 
counted as lost time. The silence of thought, or of 
preparation to speak, is often fruitful of the best activity 
the mind can have; what is meant is, the silence of 
stagnation, and this is worse than waste for reasons to 
be now stated. 

The current of instruction when unchecked gath- 
ers strength by its onward flow. The mind warms 
and expands in action. The sense of effort disappears ; 
friction is converted into exhilarating stimulus. This 
momentum of continuous, free, mental activity is one 
of the triumphs of our ar‘. Like all exalted states 
of mind, it is hard to initiate, and still harder to 
maintain at its height. It bears no interruptions. 
The least flagging of teacher or class, the smallest 
disturbance of their mutual good feeling, and the 
glow subsides. The teacher finds himself “ hammer- 
ing cold iron.” Nothing will effect this change quicker 
than void silence at the moment when a prompt re- 
sponse is asked for. The whole line wavers and falls 
back; the spontaneity is gone. Now of all that bears 
the name of teaching, the dreariest and least productive 
is that where the inertia of a class has to be overcome 
at every step. This is why all writers on education lay 
so much stress upon the art of inciting the mind of the 
learner to spontaneous activity. That the pupil really 
learns only in this way,—that is, by what is called self- 
activity, — is one of the commonplaces of modern peda- 
gogy. Any failure at this point violates a vital princi- 
ple, and touches the very life of instruction. This 
effect, then,—this loss, not of time but of spontaneity, of 
readiness and frankness in a class, is the gravest conse- 
quence of the backwardness of pupils in responding and 
volunteering. 

Others might be mentioned, such as loss of continuity 
in the lesson, loss of serenity in the teacher, and so on; 
but I will pass to the question, What is the nature of 
this backwardness, and to what is it due? It is a 
somewhat complex product. In the first place, the 
mere change of mental attitude from listening to speak- 
ing requires a little time. Listening is like riding 
backwards ; we see only the ground we have gone over, 
and have little concern with what isto come. In speak- 
ing we face the other way, and must make out every- 
thing before we get to it. We take the reins and as- 
sume a new responsibility. There may well be a mo- 
ment of deliberation here; nor should the pupil be 
pressed at this point, except in the few cases where les- 
sons have been given out to be learnt by heart and re- 
cited word for word. An automatic answer may be 
given instantly, but not a thoughtful one. Nor should 
it be forgotten here, that a child’s consciousness of his 
own mental states is by no means well defined. He 
knows much that he is unconscious that he knows. 
His impressions are vague, and must have time to rise 
into clearer view before he can give them expression. 


Then there is often a shirking of labor and pains. 
The question seems to call upon the class for extra 
effort, over and above what the lesson strictly demands, 
and this they appear unwilling to make. They are like 
laborers who refuse to do overwork without additional 
pay. The answering of general questions does not 
promise “marks,” and pupils, by an instinctive econ- 
omy, prefer to save themselves for what is absolutely 
required. This motive, though usually unconscious, is 
not without prevailing influence. 

Thirdly, and chiefly, I think, this backwardness is 
due to timidity. I used to call it intellectual cowardice, 
but cowardice is too harsh aname. We seem to demand 
not only answers, but accurate and pertinent answers; 
and this, for young people, is a high demand. More 
than this, the teacher’s manner oiten seems to say, 
“Give me the particular answer that I have in my own 
mind.” This sort of catechising we are exceedingly 
apt to fall into, and no wonder the pupil learns to resist 
its unreasonable demands by silence. Here is the main 
source and cause of the difficulty under consideration, 


and here also is to be found the reason why this reserve 
and reluctance grows with years, and is more marked 
in older than in younger pupils, Does it not, indeed, 
reach high-water mark in teachers themselves, when 
convened as an “institute”? It is nothing short of 
comical to hear the appeals of an institute instructor to 
the teacher-pupils before him for prompt and general 
responses, and then to note the utter silence that he 
often gets for his pains. They fear him as they fear 
the roaring lion. It is far otherwise with little chil- 
dren. They are ready enough to express their thoughts 
and their queer little opinions until, taught by oft- 
repeated rebuke for error or irrelevance or forwardness, 
they learn at length the prudence of holding their 
tongues. They learn this lesson too soon and too well. 
A few years later we try in vain to coax them out of 
the safe burrows of silence into which they retreated to 


escape our censure. 
(To be continued.) 


LENGTHEN THE TERM. 


Few subjects have so many unsolved problems as ed- 
ucation. Voluminous and endless are the speculations 
concerning it; but out of these multitudinous discus- 
sions one fact emerges distinctly into view. It is that 
the school is just what the teacher makes it. Theories, 
processes, buildings, furniture, apparatus, books,—these 
may be of very great importance ; but the principle thing, 
after all, is the teacher himself. Given one who has in- 
tellect, education and tact, whose heart is in his work, 
and whose hands are reasonably free, he will have a 
good school in spite of the most unpropitious surround- 
ings, if you will give him time. Given one who is in- 
competent, or who dislikes his business, or who is har- 
assed by anxieties, or hampered by unwise restrictions, 
or not allowed a sufficient period in which to work out 
his plans, his school cannot be succesful, though all the 
resources of a great city like Boston should be lavished 
upon it. For a really good teacher, if untrammeled, 
will be ingenious in devising expedients to remedy de- 
fects, to promote efficiency, kindle the zeal of pupils, 
enlist the interest of parents, insure wise and liberal 
action on the part of school authorities, and keep him- 
self fully abreast of the advancing thought of the best 
thinkers. 

The indispensable prerequisite to such a condition 
and such relations is permanency in the teachers tenure 
of office. A wise teacher lays his plans for years in 
advance. He is ever studying the talents and charac- 
ters of his pupils ; the course of study, and the possi- 
bilities of his school; building this year upon the 
foundation laid last year, and making the present a 
stepping-stone to the future. Even if a different set of 
pupils come under his control every year or half-year, 
yet if his position, and that of the instructor from 
whom he received them, is permanent, he knows what 
to expect from them, and whom to consult in regard to 
their peculiarities. Great is the advantage of one who 
can thus at the outset and all along skillfully adapt his 
instruction, his discipline, his cautions, restraints, and 
encouragements to the varying needs of those under 
his care. 

The efficiency of the teacher should constantly in- 
crease. More and more should the conduct of a class 
exercise be a work of art, yet in harmony with the laws 
of nature. Whether pupils be dull of intellect or per- 
verse of disposition, ever fewer and fewer of them 
should be lost. In a word, the schoolmaster should be 
a better teacher at thirty than at twenty ; better at 
forty than at thirty; at fifty than at forty; at sixty 
than at fifty. But where annual elections of teachers 
are held, the uncertainty of his position is liable to 
cripple him and defeat all this progress. Who is going 
to give his whole heart and his best energies to a work, 
if there is no assurance in it of a livelihood for himself 
and those who are dependent upon him? If, for any 


cause or no cause, he is once a year liable to be de- 


prived of the means of subsistence and driven out of 
town in disgrace, what young man of keen intellect 
and high aspirations will choose this occupation and 
annually run the risk of anxiety, mortification, pecuniary 
loss, and helplessness in serving that sometimes-capri- 
cious master, the school committee? No wonder that 
the masculine element is getting eliminated from the 
teacher’s profession. No wonder that many an enter- 
prising youth who might be a brilliant educator 
prefers to be his own master, and chooses trade, manu- 
factures, farming, the law, medicine, theology, — any- 
thing, rather than to bear this yoke. Seven-eighths of 
our public-school teachers are women; and not many 
of these have deliberately accepted the vocation as a 
life-work. A few really able men aud women “hold 
the fort”; but the majority desert the ranks at the 
first chance of success in business, the first offer of en- 
durable matrimony. The children, the community, the 
nation are the losers, and the loss is great. 

The number of teachers possessing brilliant intellects 
and large hearts needs to be increased a hundred-fold. 
How shall the keenest minds and the brightest spirits 
be drawn into this profession and retained in it? The 
answer is plain: Make the profession permanent ; make 
it honorable. It cannot be called permanent whén no 
committee can engage a teacher for more than one year. 
Let the instructor hold his office for a term of years, or 
during good behavior. The legislation asked for in 
this direction by the numerous petitions that have been 
presented in the House of Representatives ought to re- 
ceive the unanimous support of our law-makers.—Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 


SINGING MINNIE. 


BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


Minnie Barnes had broken her ankle, and was 
obliged to lie all day on a hard couch in one of the 
small rooms of the small tenement where she lived with 
her mother and brother and sister, her father being 
dead. 

Minnie was a happy-hearted little girl, who always 
tried to make the best of every thing. Now, while her 
brother and sister were away at school, and her mother 
was earning money to support them all, in one of the 
big cotton factories, a mile away on the bank of Sing- 
ing river, Minnie tried to forget her loneliness and 
pain by imitating the river which went rippling by be- 
neath her pleasant window, and despite her pain sang 
gaily to herself to while away the time. 

“ Just listen, and hear that dear child sing,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Benedict, the poor lame shoemaker, who 
owned the house in the ell of which Mrs. Barnes lived. 
“It does my soul good to hear her. The song bubbles 
up as naturally from her throat as from a bird’s. I 
wish she had some instrument to play on as an accom- 
paniment to her voice.” 

“Birds sing without accompaniment,” said the shoe- 
maker’s wife, who was carefully wetting and stretching 
a strip of leather for a binding. 

“Minnie isn’t a bird, although she sings like one,” 
replied the shoemaker, hammering away in time to the 
little girl’s song, which was a lively one just now. “I 
would try to get her a violin or a guitar or a banjo if I 
thought she could learn to play by ear, but I don’t 
know as I can afford to pay for music-lessons, and I 
am not sure as the doctor would wish her to try to play 
on anything of the kind just yet. I will ask him the 
very first time he runs in to look after the child.” 

“T wouldn’t think of such a thing, husband,” expos- 
tulated Mrs. Benedict, who possessed good common 
sense. “Mrs. Barnes says Minnie has not talent 
enough to succeed as a music-teacher, and she would 
not like to have her bewitched with a few music-lessons 
that would never be of any real benefit to her. She is 
to be fitted for a book-keeper, you know.” 


‘‘ For my part, I should like to hear her singing with 
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full of shoe-pegs, but he said no more, for just then a 
boy came to the door with a pair of boots which a man 
had sent to have mended. As the shoemaker unrolled 
the newspaper in which they were wrapped, his eye fell 
on this notice : 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE Co., 
—— Broadway, New York. 


Reading along carelessly, as one often glances over an 
advertisement, he soon became interested. ; 

“T declare, wife,” he called, so eagerly that he cam 
near choking with the pegs which he had in his mouth, 
“here is an instrument playing all the popular airs, 
grave and gay, and the player needs no knowledge of 
music whatever.” 

Mrs. Benedict left the tea-table which she was care- 
fully setting with bread and dried beef for two, and 
came and stood by her husband’s side with a look of in- 
terest on her face which grew into one of sympathy, as 
he said, 

“Just think, wife; only nine dollars! and what a 
comfort it would be to that child shut up there all day, 
and to us, too, for that matter, for we are both fond of 
music. If I could see sombody now who had seen and 
heard an Orguinette, so as to be sure there was no cheat 
about it, I should be tempted to send for one right 
away.” 

As if to test the truth of his words, the door of the 
little shop opened and a lady customer walked in, 
bringing some slippers which she had been embroider- 
ing and wished to have bottomed. 


“Oh, yes!” she said in reply to Mr. Benedict’s ques- 
tion, “T have seen an orguinette and should like one of 
my own, although I have a piano and can play it very 
well. An orguinette would help the little girl to sing 
correctly, for the music is purely mechanical, and great 
care is taken that it shall be perfectly accurate.” 

“T declare!” asserted the old shoemaker again, as 
the woman withdrew, “if I had nine dollars in my 
hand this minute, foolish or no foolish, I believe my 
soul I should send for an orguinette this very evening.” 


The words had barely escaped his lips before the 
door opened again and Mrs. Barnes entered. She had 
just come home from her day’s work, but she was neat 
and tidy and very lady-like in her deportment, for she 
was a worthy woman who respected herself and took 
great pains with her fatherless children. 

“Here are the nine dollars for the quarter’s rent,” 
she said. “I know it will not be due until Monday, 
but I have it to-day, and think it best to pay it.” 

“ You are taken at your word strangely, to-day,” the 
shoemaker’s wife said to him as their tenant hastened 
away. “There is no help for you, as I see; you must 
send for the orguinette; and after all, what will it be 
but letting the little family live in our ell one quarter 
free; and it will not be entirely so after all for they are 
a great deal of comfort and company, and we should 
enjoy the music as well as they.” 

“We don’t need the money for anything in partic- 
ular,” said the old man, counting over the nine one-dol- 
lar bills; “and I presume the ell would be standing 
empty to-day if Mrs. Barnes hadn’t wanted to come 
away off up here to live, so as to take her children out 
of the factory tenements and have them near a school. 


So after a little more talk the wonderful orguinette 
was sent for, and when it arrived it brought with it a 
whole cargo of happiness. 

Only four tunes came with it,—four familiar Gospel 
songs. Minnie played them over and over the first 
evening. She and her brother and sister sang, her 
mother and Mra, Benedict kept time with their busy 
needles, and the old shoemaker, too excited to peg away 
48 usual, walked about and made suggestions and 
laughed and chewed shoe-pegs. 

When they had all tired turning the crank and had 
‘ang until they were tired, they stopped to felicitate each 
other upon having a musical instrument in the house. 


for more music,” said Mr. Benedict, as he stood with 
his hands in his pockets and looked down admiringly 
at the orguinette, “and it just popped into my head 
that this being the first orguinette in town everybody 
will be curious to see it, and you must have an admit- 
tance fee.” 

“ That is so,” said Mrs. Benedict, “every one of the 
six hundred school-children who pass here daily will 
have to call on you, of course. If you charge them the 
very moderate sum of five cents apiece, you will be able 
to purchase perforated music by the mile.” 

This seemed very petty to Minnie to begin with, and 
her pride rebelled against receiving pay for entertain- 
ing her school-fellows ; but Mr. Benedict took it upon 
himself to explain the situation, and they all seemed to 
think the fee was a matter of course. 

Mr. Benedict’s customers were all told they ought to 
run in and see the orguinette, and many were the 
dimes and quarters that were dropped into the draws of 
the low stand which held the ingenious little instrument 
within reach of Minnie’s thin hand. 

The school-children were, of course all enthusiasm 
over the new music. They liked to sing with it, and 
as there were some very good singers in Minnie’s class 
at school, they resolved to have a concert for her bene- 
fit. The owner of the mill where Mrs. Barnes worked 
offered the use of a large hall, where a Sunday-school 
was sometimes held, and the whole affair was a decided 
success in every way. 

The most unexpected part of the exercises was when 
the high-school teacher mounted the stage at the close 
of the exercises and thanked Mr. Benedict for purchas- 
ing the orguinette, and said he wished to testify to its 
being a benefit to his school. He went on to explain 
that a music-lesson fever had prevailed for a long time 
in the village, and when it struck his pupils who had 
no real musical talent, he always considered the actual 
usefulness of his school was lost to them. “ Here is an 
instrument on which these music-struck children can 
grind off their enthusiasm,” he said, “ with no loss of 
time, money, or nerve-force. They will not be obliged 
to “keep in practice ” nor to learn the new pieces, so I 
heartily hail the reign of the orguinette, and trust I 
shall have no more excuses, ‘I had to practice ’.” 


LESSONS IN ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
(Prepared for Teachers in Denver, Col.]} 


BY AARON GOVE, SUPT. OF SCHOOLS.* 


A word of caution may be appropriate. Of course, I 
am not suggesting these lessons as the first ones in the 
study of geography; they require some maturity of 
mind and some previous training. The simple truth is, 
that this department of geography ought never to be 
put first; and the fact that it is thus put, is one of the 
gravest objections to many of our so-called primary 
geographies. Whenever this department of the study 
is properly taken up, I know of no better way of begin- 
ning it than that which I have already suggested. If 
the lessons already indicated are mastered, the purely 
geometrical part of the work is done; and we may now 
proceed to apply our knowledge to the earth. 

First of all, the pupil should now be trained to con- 
ceive of the earth on which he treads, as a sphere, 
swinging, unsupported, in space, and surrounded on all 
sides by sky and stars. This will be more or less diffi- 
cult according to the degree of power and culture be- 
longing to the pupil’s imagination. It seems to me 
that it will not be very difficult, if you can lead your 
pupil to a just conception of the terms up and down. 
By a sufficient number of illustrations and examples, 
lead him to say, and to understand, that down is in the 
direction of the earth’s center, and up is in the direc- 
tion away from the earth’s center. He will then see 


* Compiled from papers prepared by Prest. E. C. Hewitt, Normal, Ill. 


side of the earth from himself have a tendency to fall off 
for they are no more ready to fall up toward the sky on 
that side than on this side. 

I will shortly indicate some proofs of the earth’s 
sphericity; but first, if we have the conception of the 
earth as a sphere, it will be well to give the definitions 
of the common terms used in mathematical geography. 
The following terse statements will be perfectly com- 
prehensible to any one who is master of the previous 
lessons ; and they are given in the true logical order. 

The earth’s axis is the line about which it turns 
daily. The poles are the points where this axis cuts 
the surface. The equator is a great circle perpendic- 
ular to the axis. Parallels are small circles parallel to 
the equator. The tropics are parallels 23}° from the 
equator. The polar circles are parellels 234° from the 
poles. Meridians are great circles passing through the 
poles. Latitude is distance north or south of the equa- 
tor, measured on the circumference of a meridian. 
Longitude is distance east or west from a given meri- 
dian, measured on the circumference of the equator, or 
on that of a parallel. 

In treating of the surface of the earth, we deal with 
the circumferences of all these circles; these circumfer- 
ences go around the earth, but the circles themselves 
go through the earth. Latitude, meaning breadth, and 
longitude, meaning length, began to be used when that 
part of the earth which men knew anything about was 
longer from east to west than from north to south. 
The following inferences may now be drawn, and stated 
with reasons for them; these reasons I leave the teach- 
ers and pupils to discover from what has been given 
already. 

1. The circumference of the equator is equi-distant 
from the poles. 

2. The circumferences of all meridians are equal to 
the circumference of the equator; hence, all degrees of 
latitude are equal to degrees of longitude on the equator. 

3. Parallels diminish toward the poles; hence, their 
circumferences diminish; hence degrees of longitude 
contain fewer miles as we go from the equator. 

4. Degrees of longitude on the parallel of 60° contain 
just one-half as many miles as those on the equator. 

The pupils may now be taught the meaning of the 
word zone, the names of the several zones and their sit- 
uation. Help them to discover the width of the several 
zones, and to state it either in degrees or in miles; re- 
membering that a degree of latitude contains about 694 
miles. 

We have stated that the earth is a sphere; its aver- 
age diameter is 7,912 miles; and its circumference is a 
little less than 25,000 miles. There are many proofs 
that the earth is a sphere; we will state six of them. 


1. The surface of the earth is always found to rise up 
between two distant points. There are many illustra- 
tions of this fact. When a ship sails out of port, its 
masts are always in sight a longer time than the hull ; 
this would not be the case, if the larger hull had not 
sunk behind the rounded surface of the sea. So, sail- 
ors on a vessel approaching land always see the tops of 
distant mountains or of tall buildings, before they see 
the low shore which is nearer them. Again, when we 
climb a high hill, or a tall building, we can see more of 
the earth’s surface than we can at its foot. This would 
not be true, if the surface were a plane; it shows us 
that we can see over that portion of the surface which 
swells up between us and the more distant objects. 

2. Men have many times sailed around the earth ; 
and stars in the northern heavens gradually approach 
the horizon, while those in the southern heavens grad- 
ually rise, if we go toward the south; the opposite is 
true if we go toward the north. These statements need 
to be put together, for men have sailed around the 
earth only from east to west, or from west to east; but 
when we travel in the other direction the appearance of 
the stars that we have described proves that the earth 


is round in this direction also; and this appearance is 
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due to the fact that we are traveling over a curved 
surface. 

3. The earth’s shadow, as seen on the moon when it 
is eclipsed, is always circular. Now, this could not be, 
if the earth were not a sphere ; for a sphere is the ouly 
body that casts a shadow whose section is always a cir- 
cle; but this we see to be true of the earth in whatever 
position it may be placed. 

4. The telescope shows the other planets to be spheres ; 
and, by analogy, we may infer that the earth has the same 
shape as its fellow-planets. The earth moves about the 
sun, like the other planets, and turns on its axis like 
them ; this we are sure of, and it would be strange if it 
were not shaped like the rest. 

5. There is good reason to believe that the earth was 
once in a fluid state; and if this is true, it must have 
taken a spherical form. Fluids, when left to them- 
selves, always take a globular form. Let a little water 
drip from the end of a needle, and show this; or turn a 
little mercury on a table, or tell the children how shot 
are made, to illustrate this fact. 

6. Men are obliged to allow for the curvature of the 
earth’s surface, in digging canals or making equeducts. 
If, in an ordinary canal, the bottom should be a true 
plane, the canal would be found to decrease in depth 
towards its ends, until it would come to the surface of 
the earth ; the bottom of a canal one mile long must be, 
at one end, about eight inches below the line indicated 
by a spirit-level placed at the other end. 

The roughness of the earth’s surface, especially in 
hilly countries, will always present a difficulty to the 
conception that the earth is a sphere. 


VARIETIES. 


— Audrews’ Queen questions whether it pays to give a 
$5,000 education to a $5.00 boy. 


— Arecent writer says that many —— regard religion 
very mach as they do the small-pox. ey desire to have it as 
light as ible, and are very careful that it does not mark 
them.—N. Y. Express. 


— And now it is July next that is fixed upon for the de- 
struction of the world. The day is not specified, and we 
would suggest the fifth, for then a are usually so tired 
out that it would be a relief if the world would end. 


— A Slap for the American Biographer. — Our American 
cousins, while they make very good funeral orations, have not 
yet got the hang of good biography. Perhaps the possession 
and cultivation of the one faculty may account for the absence 
of the other.—The Spectator. 


— Afew days ago an application was made to a vender of 
liquors at Digby, under the Scott act, for a gallon of rum, to 
be used for mechanical purposes. ‘‘ A whole gallon ?”’ asked 

. the vender, in surprise. ‘‘ Yes; I think that willdo.’”’ ‘ For 
mechanical p Yes.” “ For what mechanical 
?”” **T am raising a barn, to-morrow.’’ — St. John 

N. B.) Sun. 


— Ruskin’s Strength and Weakness. — It has been the 
strength and weakness of Mr. Ruskin throughout, that he has 
not been an art-criticland nothing more; but that he has looked 
upon life and seen it whole, art included. It has been his 
strength. inasmuch as it has preserved him from the tech- 
niecality and pedantry of the ordinary criticism; it has been his 
weakness, because he has been tempted to utterances upon 
everything, and no one man can know everything better than 
anybody else.—The Academy. 


— Little Fred refuses, above all things, to be pitied, al] the 
energy of his four-year-old will concentrating itself upon keep- 
ing up his dignity in misfortune. The other day he fell down 
stairs, and was picked up badly bruised, and was pitied ac- 
cordingly. ‘‘ It istoo bad,’’ said his mother, “ really too bad. 
Poor fellow!’ Tain’t too bad!’ said Freddy, s ling 
to keep back his tears. ‘“‘I’ve been just dying to fall down 
stairs this long time.’’— Boston Courier. 


— A minister once took a contract to pay for his board by 
saying grace at the table. The very first dinner to which he 
sat down had a fine coon for the chief piece. Of this he was 
very fond, and his grace took a poetic form, running as follows: 

** Lord, bless this coon, 
John and his mother, 
And give them grace 
Torun the race 
And catch another.’’ 


— A bill presented in the Colorado legislature, the other 
day, came to an ignoble end. Its purpose was to offer 
a premium of twenty-five dollars for scalps of “ skunks 


and Indians.’ There was a hot debate, and the matter 
was finally dis of Mr. Lee: “I move, Mr. 
.’ he eried, “that the bill be chucked under the 


table.” A Denver paper records the fact that the speaker’s 
face glowed with satisfaction as he put the motion in exactly 
the words in which it has been offered: ‘‘The motion to 
* chuck the bill under the table’ is carried,’’ said the speaker; 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE. 


Newberry College, Newberry, 8S. C., was chartered in the 
year 1856. In 1858, a building, ample in its accommodations 
and admired for its architectural beauty, was erected, at a cost 
of $25,000. In the autumn of 1858, the college was opened 
for students, and during the session of 1859-60, 175 young 
men were in attendance. The college had promise of a pros- 


Stork, D.D., the first president; but the troublous times be- 
ginning in 1860 caused the retirement of most of the faculty, 
and left but few students in attendance. In 1865, with build- 
ings much injured, finances shattered, and her people poor, the 
college was reopened, with Rev. J. P. Smeltzer, D.D., as its 
president. The disasters of the war, a building defective in 
construction, along with its occupancy by United States troops 
in the summer and autumn of 1865, resulted in the ruin of the 
building, so that it was abandoned in 1868, when the college 
was removed to Walhalla, 8. C. Here it remained till 1877, 
when it was re-located at Newberry, the citizens of the latter 
place contributing $15,000 toward the erection of a new build- 
ing. Dr. Smeltzer retired from the presidency in 1877, and 


Rev. G. W. Holland, the present incumbent, was elected. 
The college graduated the first class in 1870, and the number 


of graduates to June, 1880, was 40. Of this number 14 are 
now regularly engaged in teaching, 6 are practicing law, 7 are 
preaching, and the remainder are in course of full preparation 
for usefulness. 

The college now has a faculty of seven professors, and 109 
students on its roll. Two courses of instruction are provided 
for, — the classical and the philosophical, —the latter being 
mainly as the former, the Greek language excepted. 


THE “ LOOKER - ON.” 
— A principal who does not know the scope of the grading, 
or who lacks steadiness of purpose in carrying it out, is worse 
than useless. Such an one will inflict too difficult examina- 
tions on his classes, upon seeing somewhere a set of test-ques- 
tions, imagining that what children do in more favored local- 
ities and under better teaching and supervision, children in 
his school can do likewise. Class after class in his school is 
deprived of promotion during the half or three-fourths of the 
school-year. Then as the end of the year approaches, he 
learns that a school similar to his own in size has effected 
500 or 1,000 promotions, and in a wild hurry he notifies his 
teachers that they must give him 750 promotions before the 
close of the year. That it may be done he presents questions 
as much too easy as his former ones were to difficult, and the 
required number are loaded into and upon the grades next 
above, like so many sheep in a cattle-car. The teachers soon 
learn the want of method of such a blind leader, and knowing 
that his examinations amount to nothing, they do not shape 
their teaching for them, or for anything else that is good or 
philosophical. If each division of such a stock-train were an 
independent school, better work would be done, for women 
acting on their own responsibility are ambitious and conscien- 
tious. Much has been said of the bed of Procustes in its rela- 
tion to our graded-school methods; but it is quite as disastrous 
to the school to shorten and lengthen the examination-bed to 


accommodate numbers in passing e as it would be to draw 
out the occupants of the bed or chop off heads and legs to fit 
them to its mechanical dimensions. The truth is that more 
of the former than of the latter method obtains through the 


want of design and consistency in principals. 


— Having method in examination does not necessitate al- 
ways following the method. The difficulty of the examination 
and the closeness of the marking should vary according to cir- 
cumstances, The questions given at the end of the first third 
or half of the year may with propriety be a little more difficult 
than those given at the end of the year, and the answers may with 
profit be more carefully scrutinized. The brighter children come 
to the front early in the year, and the examination should be 
framed to test their powers and establish a creditable stand- 


“ chuck it under the table.’ And the clerk literally obeyed 
the order of the house. 


ard; but if the same test is as rigidly applied to the duller ones 
at the end of the year, it may result in throwing them back 


perous career, under the efficient management of Rev. Theo. 


tand discouraging them; whereas a slight allowance would 


serve to move them onward and sustain their ambition and 
self-respect. There are extremes of leniency as well as of se- 
verity, but the judicious principal will know how to discrim- 
inate. What is true of a year,may be applied to a series of 
years. Upon taking a schoo! that is below grade, the discreet 
principal will accommodate himself to the situation, but in- 
verting his process by giving more difficult examinations as 
the years roll round, until he has, in the course of eight or ten 
years, had one school generation under his eye, and gotten the 
school and the district well in hand. But this involves a large 
number of circumstances that are not always concomitant. 


The inducements to teach should be such as to secure whole- 
hearted work from the principal, comparative freedom from 
official intermedling, and security of position so that he may 
settle down in it contentedly for life. 


— A curious proposition was made at the last meeting of the 
Chicago council, to the effect that an engineer be appointed to 
give the engineers and janitors in the schools lessons in the 
economical use of fuel and the art of keeping the temperature 
of the rooms even. Something in this direction is really 
needed in other cities as well as Chicago. In nothing has the 
barbarism of the past been so carefully preserved and enshrined 
as in the way in which school-houses are heated and ventilated. 
It would be a blessing to posterity if a large part of the build- 
ings for school purposes could be blown up or burned down, 
and new ones with modern appliances for ventilating erected. 
In a cold country and among a pioneer people, the first effort 
is to secure sufficient heat in dwellings and public buildings; 
ventilation is an after-thought. To ventilate sufficiently re- 
quires increased outlay for fuel; hence approximately perfect 
ventilation is an evidence and fruit of enlightment and wealth. 
In a large school-building during cold weather, the principal 
cannot earn his salary in any better way than by going from 
room to room, looking at thermometers, and sampling the air 
which the children have to breathe. The janitor is not usu- 
ally competent to perform such duty. Itis a question whether 


even a master-janitor is competent for such work or for in- 
structing subordinates in it. A penurious policy economizes 
fuel at the expense of health, and a wasteful policy overheats 
the building, which is equally injurious. To fill such an of- 
fice aman should be an engineer, a scientific scholar, and a 
gentleman. Chicago is peculiarly unfortunate in the officer 
whose duty it is to supervise the heating and ventilation. By 
nature he is penurious, and by trade a plasterer. 


TROUBLESOME STARS. 


BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 


Of one field, and that a very extensive one, it is impossible 
to dispossess the pretentious blockhead, and the unscrupulous 
charlatan, namely, the realm of the Unknown. Whatever 
they may choose to predicate of that realm no one ean abso- 
lutely deny, without the same sort of presumption as theirs 
who assert. Into this terra incognita our pseudo prophets 
boldly march, and set up their tents, unfurl their banners, 
and proceed to “‘ reveal,’”’ not without some foaming at the 
mouth and facial contortions of sibylline epilepsy. And 
strangely enough there are, in this age of common schools and 
uncommon intelligence, shoals of the ignorant, the half-taught, 
and wis-taught, who are at once fascinated and terrified by 
these priests of the abnormal. 

Men who are shrewd as weasels, in all matters pertinent to 
common sense, are looking with manifest distrust at those 
splendors of our western heavens, the three great planets, 
“beautiful as Tirza,’’ and just now “terrible as an army with 
banners,”’ just because some mousing astrologer, some mouldy 
survival of the unfittest, has amused himself in prophesying 
mischief from their proximity to the sun and to one another. 
To many the teachings of astronomy are as strange and vague 
as the phantasies of judicial astrology, and the unlearned see no 
reason why the pretentions of the one should not be as trust- 
worthy as the demonstrations of the other. That an infinites- 
simal influence may be exerted on our atmosphere by the 
larger planets, is quite within scientific probability. That any 
considerable effect should be produced by it is beyond reason- 
able belief. Whatever mischief may be attributable to Jupiter, 
as supposed deranger of the sun’s equanimity, he has done 
his worst already, having passed his perihelion more than two 
months since. If he isat all responsible for the rough weather, 
frost, and tumult of our latter months, we can well afford to 
take his bluster coolly, while the thermometer is still at zero, 
since nothing has occurred to disturb the general poise of the 
universe. The sun-spots have not obliterated the sun, if they 
have, happily, put the fiend of unrest into the hearts of the 
land-leaguers. The good old rule still works, ‘‘ as the days be- 
gin to lengthen the cold begins to strengthen,” and we may 
conclude from this orderly sequence that, with proper prudence 
on the part of our planet, and especially of its inhabitants, 
things may go on, for awhile longer, very comfortably. 


“I think Toe Primary TEACHER ws more and more 


perfect; it is what it should be, and will do more to plant the 
natural methods in the fundamental-schools than any other. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


tor is not responsible for opinion in THE JOURNAL except as 
irtoed ta the editorial columns, or over his . He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


BOOKS ON THE ART OF READING. 


The art of reading aloud is itself a language, the elements of 
which are Voice, Speech, and Motion, To teach it with the 
broadest results, even in primary grades, the methods must 
recognize the principles of the philosophy of language as lan- 
guage, & practical knowledge of the fundamental facts in the 
use of the elements Voice, Speech, and Motion, combined with 
an appreciation of the relation of these elements to the end 
desired, simply giving vocal expression to written thought. It 
is not a fact in any language that, given the thought, the best 

* form of expression will follow, and of course not true in read- 


ing aloud. 

In response to a request to give a list of books of value to 
teachers of this branch, I submit the following as bearing 
directly upon the subject: 


The Emotions. McCosh. 

The Vocal Theory, ** In Sensation of Sound.” Helmholtz. 

Respiration, * In Vocal Physiology.” Guilmette. 

The Mechanism of the Human Voice. Emil Benkr. 

The Art of Reading. Earnest Legouvé. (Translated from 
the French by Edward Roth.) 

Music of Nature. Gardiner. 

Science of English Verse. Lanier. 

Emphasized Liturgy. Alex. Melville Bell. 

Principles of Elocution. A. Melville Bell. 

Principles of Speech. A. Melville Bell. 

Vocal Expression, Introduction to Readers.’ L. B. Monroe. 


I purposely exclude from this list all works on Dramatic Ac- 
tion and Gesture, as not being within the necessities of the 
majority of teachers, and those on Speech, because that sub- 
ject comes in the regular school courses, 

ANNA BARIGBRT, 
Prin. School of Elocution and Expression, Boston. 


—— 


POETS’ DAYS. 


BIRTHDAYS OF EMINENT MEN, — POETS, STATESMEN, PHIL- 
OSOPHERS, ARTISTS, ETC. 


Sir Samuel Romilly, 1757. 

Juvenal, 40, A. D.; Sir Thomas Bodley, 1544. 
Edmund Waller, 1605; Thomas Otway, 1651. 

Lord Somers, 1652; Karl Lachmann, 1793. 

James Madison, 1751. 

Michael Angelo, 1475; Sir Charles Napier, 1786. 

Sir J. F. Aland, 1670. 

William Roscoe, 1753; A. M. Layard, 1817; C. P. 
Cranch, 1817. 
. Mirabeau, 1794; F.J.Gall, 1758; Wm. Cobbett, 1762. 
. P. Malpighi, 1628; Schlegel, 1722. 
. Torquato Tasso, 1544; Francis Wayland, 1796. 

. Bishop Berkely, 1684; Lady Stanhope, 1776. 

. Dr. Joseph Priestly, 1733. 
. Klopstock, 1803. 
. Andrew Jackson, 1767. 
. Boileau, 1635; Caroline L. Herschel, 1750. 

C. Niebuhr, 1753; Thos. Chalmers, 1780; Ebenezer 
Elliott, 1781. 
18. John C. Calhoun, 1782. 
19. E. Bickersleth, 1786 ; A. P. Peabody, 1811; Living- 
stone, 1815. 

20. Ovid, 43, B. C. 


The lives of these eminent men may be made the topics for 
practical lessons by the teacher, and of personal research by 
the pupils. Suggestion: Write the name of Andrew Jackson 
on the blackboard in a bold hand, before the close of school, 
March 14, telling the pupils that to-morrow, the 15th, will be 
the anniversary of his birthday, and that you wish each one 
to learn some fact, incident, or stery of his life. On Tuesday, 
the 15th, devote five minutes to a familiar exercise, in which 
the scholars shall tell what they learned, and in which the 
teacher may enforce some valuable lesson of his life. Advise 
the pupils to take notes of what is told by the pupils and by 
the teacher, for their use. - 


SPELLING REFORM. 


“A. W. W.” thinks “* A, T.” very bold in declaring that no 
philologists approve of the reform in spelling, and cites Max 
Muller Wedgeworth and March as worthy names in its favor. 
He quotes the following from a letter of Franklin, written to 


an intelligent Engl 
netie opallion : nglish lady, who had asked his views on pho- 


“Now as to the inconveniences you mention. ‘The first is 
that all our etymologies would be lost, gg ae! we could 
hot ascertain the meaning of — words. Etymologies are 
at present very uncertain; but, such as they are, the old books 
be. still preserve them, and etymologists would still find 
em there. Words in the course of time change their mean- 

hg and pronunciation, as well as their spelling, and we do not 


look to etymologies for their 
wo satis y 


call a man a knave or a villian, 

my telling him that one of the words originally signified only 

. ~ or a servant, and the other an under-ploughman or the 

uhabitant of a village. It is from present usage only that the 


Present meaning of words is to be 
“A. T.” suggests truly that to the great majority of Eng- 


Meh. 1. 
2, 
“ 3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
8. 
“ 
“ 
“ce 
“ 


lish-speaking people, the etymology of the language is a matter 
of secondary importance: 


‘Scholars and educated people will continue to learn Latin, 
Greek, French, German, Anglo-Saxon, and all English worth 
reading in its present forms; and if, in the far distant future 
our present writings can be of any service to the etymologist, 
he will only have to add another archaic form to his present 
stock, which we are sure will be the last if we ever attain to 
any permanent system of phonetic writing.”’ 


THE GREEK DEPENDENT MOODS. 


I read, with much interest, the list of questions in respect to 
these moods which are given by Henry Burke Closson, of 
Dartmouth College, in TH JoURNAL of Feb. 24. It would 
require a very thorough course of study in dependent construc- 
tions to give one so clear an apprehension of the distinctions 
that 'prevail in their use, that he could answer all of these 
questions with readiness and facility. But such a course of 
study would amply repay one for the time and labor expended, 
in the keener perception he would have for the delicate shades 
of thought which the Greek writers knew so well how to ex- 
press. It would be an exercise of great interest and profit to 
go through Xenophon, or any other Greek author, with such 
a series of questions, at home, marking and locating every de- 
pendent construction under the specific designation to which 
it belongs in such a classification. This must have been done 
by the author of Greek Moods and Tenses, as we find in this 
work some twelve hundred citations from different Greek au- 
thors, to illustrate the various distinctions that are treated of 
and classified. R. L. P. 

Boston, Feb., 1881. 


QUESTIONS FOR GENERAL EXERCISES. 


1. Why does the tea-kettle sing ? 

2. Why is the tropic of Cancer so named, and why is it 
located 234¢° from the Equator ? 

3. Whatis silk? 

4. When and where was the art of printing inyented ? 

5. What is meant by, “‘ Cesar crossed the Rubicon”’ ? 

6. What is a mummy ? 

7. Who was the greatest general of the Union army, in the 
Civil War ? -Who was the greatest general of the Confed- 
erate army ? 

8. How near have explorers approached the North Pole ? 
The South Pole ? 

9. Which State is the mother of most of our presidents ? 

10. Whatis a boomerang ? 


THE COLON AS A MARK OF ABBREVIATION. 


Mr. C. A. Cutter, of the Boston Athenzum, has devised a 
plan for using the colon as a mark of abbreviation, which has 
been adopted by the American Library Association, the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, and the Librarg Journal, the official organs 
of the library associations of America and Great Britain. In 
this scheme, A: is for Augustus; B: for Benjamin; C: for 
Charles; D: for David; E: for Edward; F: for Frederick; G: 
for George; H: for Henry; I: for Isaac, J: for John; K: for 
Karl; L: for Louis; M: for Mark; N: for Nicholas; O: for 
Otto; P: for Peter; R: for Richard; S: for Samuel; T: for 
Thomas; and W: for William. Mr. Cutter also proposes the 
double period for abbreviations for certain feminine names, as 
follows: A.. for Anna; B.. for Beatrice; C..for Charlotte; D.. 
for Delia; E.. for Elizabeth; F.. for Fanny; G.. for Grace; 
H.. for Helen; I.. for Isabella; J.. for Jane; K.. for Kathe- 
rine or Kate; L.. for Louisa; M.. for Mary; N.. for Nancy; 0O.. 
for Olivia; P.. for Pauline; R.. for Rebecca; 8.. for Sarah; 
T.. for Theresa; U.. for Ursula; V.. for Victoria; W.. for 
Wilhelmina; and Z.. for Zenobia. 


— 


HINTS AND METHODS. 


— Terre Haute dismisses its schools at half-past three 
o’clock, and takes the remaining half-hour of the teacher’s 
time for help to such slow pupils as voluntarily ask it. 

— The fatal objection to courses of lectures, — chairs on 
Pedagogy, — as a means of making trained teachers, is that 
they leave one of the three most important - things undone; 
i. e., the conscious study of the necessary relation amcng 


ideas. 
— The superintendents of Richmond, Savannah, Atlanta, 


Nashville, and other Southern cities, hold teachers’ meetings, 
on Saturday, as often as fortnightly, for reports concerning 
schools, the reading of papers, and discussions thereon. These 
meetings are well sustained. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

No. 126. The derivation of the word “ Koran,’’ from 
the Arabic qaraa,” signifying “‘ to read,’’ would indicate 
that the accent should be thrown upon the first syllable, and 
this pronunciation has the sanction of the best authorities. 
But Orientalists generally pronounce the word, with the article 


preceding, ‘‘al-ko-rawn.”” The pronunciation, ko-ran, seems 


to be an imitation of the French custom of accenting the final 
syllable, and a relic of the days just subsequent tothe Norman 
conquest, when the English accepted everything French except 


frogs’ legs. For further illustrations of this tendency, see an 
article in Atlantic Monthly for February. F. W. L. 
QUERIES. 


No. 137. What are the products of these three multiplica- 
tions, respectively ? (1) 2xX2x0= 
(2)0x2x2=— 
(8) 2x0x2= A. B. 


No. 138. What is the truth of this quotation from Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia, under the article, U. 8. History,’”’ Vol. XVI1., 
p- 147? ‘*Ineach State free common schools are provided by 
aw for all persons of school age.”” There seems to be varied 
opinions on the public institutions of education in the South- 
ern States. SUBSCRIBER. 


No. 139. I would like a rendering of the following lines 


from B. F. Taylor’s ‘‘ In the Barn” : 
** And down the midst, in a tawny braid, 
The sculptured heads of the straw were laid: 
It looked a poor man’s family bed.”’ . 
Why did it so look ? On account of the regular row of heads, 
or simply because ’twas a heap of straw ? SUBSCRIBER. 


. LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relatin 
should be addressed. Bolutions to the following, also good 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


of W.H. 
thereto 
original 


ENIGMA—A STUDY OF WHITTIER: 83 LETTERS, 


My 59, 62, 8, 11, 36, 42, 7, 16, 30, 4, is a Song of Labor, 
and my 67, 70, 9, 55, 4, 9, 55, 1, 63, is a mountain men- 
tioned in it. 

My 15, 65, 60, 71, 81, 50, 64, 66, 65, 71, 75, 46, 47, '78, 27, 
20, 15, 67, is a Legendary Poem. 

My 42, 50, 33, 27, 17, 6, 51, 50, 64, is a Winter Idyl. 

My 1, 2, 6, 3, 79, 15, 75, 56, 13, said, ‘“‘I1ts one to go, but 
another to come.’’ 

My 23, 24, 25, 19, 69, 18, 15, 67, 75, 76, 83, 82, 7, 26, 30, 
-. ae 48, 21, 22, is the poem where the above quotation is _ 
ound. 

My 17, 14, 55, 17, 58, 36, 45, 48, 66, 57, 20, 44, 15, 28, 54, 
81, is the heroine of a War Poem. 

My 77, 38, 73, 17, 9, 60, 73, 58, 75, 2, 61, 17, 6, 79, the 
poet called A Prince. 

My 17, 63, 53, 55, 15, 9, 49, 12, is a river mentioned in 
Among the Hills. 

My 40, 65, 49, 48, 35, 5, 41, 34, 19, 9, 52, 56, is “The 
Judge of the Great Assize.”’ 

My 9, 72, 65, 17, 17, 53, 68, 80, 74, 15, 16, 50, 63, con- 
tains, ‘* And God is true, though every book and every man’s 
a liar.”’ 

My 17, 34, 10, 70, 64, 39, 15, 20, 37, 35, names the poem 


in which my whole is found. A. G. 
UNIQUE WORD-8QUARE. 
8S WARD 
WENER 
ANONA 
RENEW 
DRAWS Cc. R. B. 


GRANT CHARADE, 
(Partly Phonetic.) 
Through my first my second became acquainted with General 
Grant. My third is one of his relatives, and he was at one 
time my whole. E. O. P. 


HALF-SQUARE. 


1. One who prepares for publication. 4. A trifle. 

2. One who gives. 5. A conjunction. 

8. Secretly. 6. A letler, «+ 
OLSON, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 24. 

brick. 

ENIGMATIC NAMES OF PoETSs.—1. Whittier. 
low. 3. Trowbridge. 4. Willis. 5. Motherwell. 
worth. 7. Dryden. 

LITERARY En1emMa.—To teach,—what is it but to learn 
Each day some lesson fair or deep 
The while our hearts toward others yearn, 
The hearts that wake toward those that sleep ? 


2. Longfel- 
6. Words- 


ANSWERS RECEIVED. — The of Feb. 17 was cor- 
rectly answered by the following contributors: Lillian A. 
Wright, Troy, N. Y.; “‘E. B.8.,’’ Nashua, N.H.; S. T. Fox, 
Dayton, O.; J. B. Devins, New York city; Mabel Parker and 
Estella Phetteplace (Mohegan School), Mohegan, R. I.; S. R. 
Damon, North Scituate, Mass.; A. M. Mattison, Berea, Ohio. 


EXCELLENT WORDS. 


**T can not get along without THz JouRNAL. The adver- 
tisements alone are worth all the piggy x and they are 
but a small part of its value.’’—F. G. , Plymouth, O. 


‘**T cannot account for my remissness in not paying last year’s 
subscription until now. I am one of the first of your patrons, 
and cannot do without your JouRNAL oF EDUCATION.” 
Newark, N. J. 


**You will find me willing to speak a good word for your 
publications on all suitable occasions. No one has-more rea- 
son to rejoice than the superintendents of schools when he 
finds his teachers are waking up to the importance of much 


reading.”’—G. H. Desu, Supt. of Schools, Allen- 
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Parsimony towards education is liberality towards 
crime.—Gov. CRITTENDEN, OF MIssouRI. 

It is the high privilege and the sacred duty of those 
now living to educate their successors, and fit them by 
intelligence and virtue for the inheritance which awaits 
them.—P RESIDENT GARFIELD’s INAUGURAL. 


Epvucatiox, March-April number. A remarkable 
number; The first article, “The British Race,” by 
Professor Seeley, author of Hece Homo, will attract 
much attention. Other valuable articles by Dr. Harris, 
Professor Jolly of England, Dr. Gregory, Dr. Fellows. 
Richard Grant White is discussed by Mr. Lovejoy and 
Supt. Luckey. An elegant steel portrait of Thomas 
Sherwin adorns the title-page, with a sketch by Dr. 
Philbrick. Send at once for No. IV. As Epucation 
is stereotyped we can furnish all previous numbers. 
Seventy-five cents a copy; $4.00 a year. 


Presipent GARFIELD’s message is the work of a 
statesman,—frank, honest, fearless, orthodox. The 
North will see in it the expected fruition of a century of 
labor, struggle and sacrifice; and the South, accepting 
cheerfully the issues of war, and the blessings of enfran- 
chisement of both races, will spring to the enjoyment 
of the prosperity which awaits labor, intelligence, and 
social order. Mr. Garfield’s words on illiteracy will 
be read and heeded by all truly wise men: 


** But the danger which arises from ignorance in the voter 
canndt be denied. It covers a field far wider than that of 
negro suffrage and the present condition of that race. It is a 
danger that lurks and hides in the sources and fountains of 
power in every State. We have no standard by which to 
measure the disaster that may be brought upon us by ignorance 
and vice in the citizens, when joined to corruption and fraud 
in the suffrage. The voters of the Union, who make and un- 
make constitutions, and upon whom will hang the destinies of 
our governments, can transmit their supreme authority to no 
successor save the coming generation of voters, who are the 
sole heirs of sovereign power. If that generation comes to its 
inheritance blinded by ignorance and corrupted vice, the 
fall of the Republic will be certain and remediless. The 
census has already sounded the alarm in the appalling figures 
which mark how dangerously high the tide of illiteracy has 
risen among our voters and their children. To the South this 
question is of supreme importance, but the responsibility for 
the existence of slavery did not rest upon the South alone. 
The Nation itself is responsible for the extension of the suffrage, 
and is under special obligations to aid in removing the illiter- 
acy which it has added to the voting population. For the 
North and South alike there is but one remedy. All the con- 
stitutional power of the Nation and all the volunteer forces of 
the people, should be summoned to meet this danger, by the 
saving influence of universal education. It is the high priv- 
ilege anc sacred duty of those now living to educate their suc- 
cessors, and fit them by intelligence and virtue for the inherit- 
ance which awaits them. In this beneficient work sections 
and races should be ow, and partisanship should be un- 
known. Let our people find a new meaning in the divine 
oracle which declares that ‘a little child shall lead them,’ 
for our little children will soon control the destinies of the 


Republic.”’ 


Two bills relating to additional supervision of 
schools are before the Massachusetts Legislature. One 
provides for two additional general agents of the Board 
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of Education, whose duty it shall be to supplement the 
work of Secretary Dickinson and Agents Walton and 
Hubbard. This measure is founded on the conserva- 
tive policy, that if two agents are a good thing, two 
more would be a better, and that a State like Massa- 
chusetts should never proceed except on a safe and well- 
established line of action. As the people are well sat- 
isfied with the excellent services of the Seeretary and his 
agents, now in the field, there certainly is small risk 
in increasing a force which shall act under the usual 
wise government of the Board of Education. Another 
bill, called The Adams Bill, having as author no less a 
person than Charles Francis Adams, Jr., provides for 
the appointment by the State Board of Education of 
“ten supervisors of common schools” of the State, who 
shall hold office for three years, and whose duties shall 
be to visit and examine, as often as practicable, all the 


| public schools in the towns included in the districts to 


which they are assigned, to report at least once in each 
year, on the methods of instruction and their results, 
and the condition of the schools in such towns; and, 
when called upon to do so, to aid the local school 
committees in the selection of proper teachers, and 
generally in the management of such schools; provided, 
that such supervisors shall have no authority to inter- 
fere in the management aforesaid, except when invited 
so to do by the local school committees having charge 
of the same. The salaries of these supervisors are not 
to exceed $2,500 a year, and the sum of $30,000 is to 
be drawn from the school fund of the State to pay the 
same. This bill should be more satisfactory to the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts than the first, in that it is more 
complete, more thorough, and will yield more certain 
and valuable results; but the average legislator is not 
yet prepared to meet the demands of supervision in the 
most economical and effective way, and especially is he 
deterred by the frightful ghost of the “ Norfolk County 
Examinations,” which always rises at the approach of 
Mr. Adams and his new plans of supervision. Mr. 
Higginson is the champion of The Adams Bill, and his 
popularity and eloquence in its advocacy are its main 
stay in the House. That it will fail in the present 
legislature is a forgone conclusion ; but Mr. Adams is a 
knight who prefers a gallant fight to a weak compromise. 


TuinGs in this world, especially good things, have a 
way of coming to the front when most needed. For a 
hundred years the improved methods of educating chil- 
dren, seen a good deal askew by Rosseau, and after- 
ward placed in their true light ‘by Pestalozzi, have 
been slowly making their way through the English and 
American mind, filtering through that toughest of hu- 
man strata, the mechanical, obstinate, opinionated, 
pedagogic mind. But, all at once, the idea seized the 
progressive, wide-awake, non-pedagogic mind, and the 
fire breaks out among fifty millions of American people. 
Everywhere the traveler, interested in the training of 
childhood finds intelligent people all agog with the no- 
tion that a great discovery has just been made in teach- 
ing children. Under a dozen attractive names the 
whole people are, for the first time, getting a view of 
the beautiful methods of the New Education, for the 
past twenty years known and practiced at the most 
vital centers of school-life, but never, till the past five 
years, really lifted up to the common observation of the 
people of the United States. 

Now, just at this time, comes up into the national 
conscience a sharp twinge of shame and remorse for its 
frightful neglect of the children in the past. We sud- 
denly realize that certainly a fifth of our fifty millions 
of people are, to all intents and purposes, illiterate ; 
millions of them unable to read at all, and twice their 
number whose slight power of reading and writing is 
of no earthly use, for lack of opportunity or disposition 
to use the power. Everybody is saying, everywhere, 
that the Nation must rise up and begin to repair the 
wrong by educating the children now on the ground. 


But the pinch in reformed living always comes when 


the penitent begins to take the first step and finds that 
his sin has left him a cripple. 

The great States, now so benighted with ignorance 
and its attendant vice and shiftlessness, have become 
so impoverished by war and the upheaval of society that 
they shrink from the effort to lift such a burden as the 
prodigious expense of a great system of effective 
schools. Through half our Union, to-day, the most 
thoughtful schoolmen are wrestling, almost against 
hope, with the question how to meet the educational 
demand of the hour by any resources at hand. State 
aid, national aid, local taxation, private beneficence, so 
far, have only been a drop in the bucket. The chil- 
dren are coming up in the South and swarming the 
great cities of the North like the leaves on the trees in 
spring, and there is still no effective method at hand to 
give them the schooling they demand. 

Now, just here, comes in a streak of light. The 
very soul of that combination of natural methods of in- 
struction we call the New Education is the vital force 
of the living teacher. The greatest schoolmen are now 
telling everybody that it is the man or woman teaching 
out of a full mind and a consecrated spirit that does 
the business. 


DRIFT. 


— That most estimable lady, Mrs. Hayes of the White House, 
has consented to act as president of the |Methodist Woman’s 
Mission, in a new movement for the up-lifting of the poorer 
people of the South, white and colored. These good women 
propose to establish, at prominent points, depots of material 
for-clothing, and to instruct mothers in the arts of making it 
up and in good housekeeping, with such moral and spiritual 
help as can be rendered in connection therewith. Itis a noble 
work, worthy of the noblest ladiesof anyland. Another work, 
just as important, is the establishment of some arrangement 
for the secondary and higher education of thousands of fine 


young women who now find the expense both of Northern and 
Southern female seminaries beyond their means. The surest 
way to lift up the ‘* low-down ”’ class any where is to raise up 
a great body of educated and consecrated women, in their own 
community, to take the work in hand. 


— One set of pompous fellows should be suppressed down 
South, at all hazards ; the class of pretentious masters and su- 
perintendents who insist that colored children are educated 
in proportion as they tackle half-a-dozen studies with big 
names, and are snaked through a school-course like a poor dog 
tied by a string-to the rear platform of an express-train. The 
result is a good deal of express-train and very little dog. The 
colored schools of Washington, which ought to be the best in 
America, are frightfully abused by this ridiculous pedantry. 
There are colored colleges in the South, largely fed by North- 
ern money, that are simply little manufactories of pretentious 
and ignorant graduates, the victims of a few high-stepping 


** professors.’’ The first essentials of education to the chil- 
dren of illiterate people, of all classes and colors, is to honestly 
begin at the beginning, and march into the realms of the 


prince of darkness, leaving no enemy behind. 


— The new Catholic bishop, Elder of Cincinnati, is at it 
again, threatening ecclesiastical pains and penalties on al! his 
flock who send their children to ‘the godless public schools.” 
One would think that the Catholic laity of Porkopolis had 
contributed sufficiently to ecelesiastical pretension by casting 
three millions of dollars into the great Purcell pit of bank- 
ruptcy to appease the greed of the late archbishop for antag- 
onizing the public schools. The one city in the Union where 
the parochial school system has been fully elaborated has left 
the Catholic people three millions ‘“‘ out”’ in money loaned, to 
say nothing of the money given directly to support this educa- 


tional humbug. For years the school committee of Cincinnati 
has offered to release the children of Catholic parents from 
school on suitable days for religious instruction by their priest- 
hood. We advise good Catholic people to put their foot 
down, at this limit, save their money, and use their excellent 
common schools. 


— The Rev. Heber Newton, of New York, has given us 
one of the best books on womanhood ever written by a man. 
Like a man, however, he fails to see that the domestic edu- 
cation of American girls can never safely be assumed by the 
State. The proper school for house-work, including cookery, 
is the home, aided by such outside helps as sewing and cook- 
ing-schools, established by private beneficence, can supply. 
We must never cease to insist that even the humblest people 
shall do their uttermost to instruct their girls in the ordinary 
duties of housekeeping and home-life. The brief period ob- 
tained for the general waking-up of the mind and imparting of 
elementary knowledge is quite too short already for the poorer 
classes of girls, A great deal of shiftless housekeeping is the 


outcome of a stupid mind and the lack of general intelligence 
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and taste. It takes a schoolmistress, a mother, a minister, 
human society, and God Almighty, to fashion a fit American 


woman; and we protest against the tendency to make our 
over-tasked city school-mistress the American “ imaid of all 


work.”’ 


HARVARD LECTURES ON PEDAGOGY. 


VI.—THE MODERN LANGUAGES, 
[Discussed by Pror. G. 8. HALL, March 5, 1880.) 


The professor said that while the origin of language is still 
unsolved by philologists, their studies had developed several 


interesting theories. The historic method leads to Turanian| Gq, 


and Semitic as well as Aryan roots, and points to variety rather 
than unity of source. The observation and study of the 
sounds children utter before imitating others, have been fruit- 
less. It was supposed that certain sounds would be found 
which expressed the characteristic reaction upon the vocal or- 
gans of emotion excited in the mind. But only a negative re- 
sult has been reached, because the vocal organs are so differ- 
ent that there can be no such thing as a phonetic type of 
emotional sounds. Attempts have also been made to find the 
imitative reaction on the ear, but these have proved fallacious. 
The real question of the origin of language is, whether there 
are typical positions of the vocal organs which reflect emotions 
and sensations in like manner as they are reflected in the mus- 
cles of the face, but there is no hope of reaching a definite re- 
sult. At present all speech must be assumed to be wholly ar- 
bitrary and conventional, just as is the style of visiting-cards 
or the cut of clothing. 

Gesture, as well as facial expression, plays an important 
part in speech, although the tendency of language is away 
from gesture, and English speech is the least emotional of all. 
The theories that the order of words in a sentence depends on 
the order of impressions or their importance, were regarded as 
of little value. Language breaks up rather than follows the 
order and range of psychic thought, but it gives us a uniform 
expression of thought, and thereby controls it. It is entirely 
independent of the individual, and is a deposit and refiex of 
the ideas that have been impressed upon it. The habit of 
thinking in words is pernicious, inasmuch as thought and lan- 
guage have no direct connection. 

The lecturer agreed with Goethe and Max Miiller that the 
man who knows only one language knows none. The study 
of language stands at the entrance of a liberal education, but 
not of the education which the State owes to its citizens. At 
this point the line is to be drawn. A great fault to be avoided 
in the study of a modern language is that it should be learned 
through English. Matching words should be avoided. It is 
always a vice. The corresponding word of the mother-tongue 
is never the key or the interpretation of a word in another lan- 
guage. It is absolutely impossible to lay down any particular 
method for teaching, under all circumstances, a foreign lan- 
guage. All that can be done is to lay down a few rules. The 
only correct and natural method is to learn a language as one 
would learn his mother-tongue. Go where it is spoken; ab- 
jure one’s own language; talk and think the other language 
till it is learned. A great sense of loneliness will be felt for a 
time, but this is the only true method. A true appreciation 
of the language comes in no other way so fully and vividly. 

Dr. Hall then gave a history of the early and later methods 
of teaching languages, down to 1840, when the etymological- 
historical revolutionized all previous methods. By this system 
the student of the English language is taught, not the lan- 
guage of to-day, but the language of Chaucer, and is thus 
oe the etymological-historic perspective of the language. 

e learns to think in that language, and not round through bi 
own. The main questions in teaching a modern | are, 
what we want the language for, and how old the pupil is, 
which render any absolute method impossible. In the kinder- 
gartens in Germany, modern languages are introduced as a 
pastime; and as an intellectual discipline their early introduc- 
tion is important, as it is impossible to master the pronuncia- 
tion of a foreign tongue except in the early, plastic period. 

It has been said that one can master but one language. In 
the teaching of boys and girls of from eight to fourteen, the 
conversational method is the only true one. In Germany a 
chart is displayed, crowded with pictures of objects, which the 
teacher points out, giving their names in the foreign tongue. 
It has been said that it is wrong to teach modern languages at 
this period, when the pupil is just beginning to get control of 
his own language, and that they do no good, but are, on the 
contrary, something distracting. The uliar difficulties of 
teaching pupils at this age have never been overcome, as the 
students have neither the plasticity of early childhood nor the 
advantage of a knowledge of Greek and Latin. The philolog- 
ical method gives a more rational method of a language, but 
not such command of it. The great trouble in teaching lan- 
guages is the incompetence of the teacher, who is only just 
ahead of the pupil. There are no conversations, and the stu- 
dent ~ given no evidence that what he is studying is worth 


earning. 

Dr. Hall then took up the consideration as to which lan- 
guage, French or German, is most worthy of study. Which 
the most important for us, and which is most important for 
4 content? He would only give his personal impressions. 

e study of French for discipline of the understanding is far 
superior toGerman. French is essentially a language of the 
jaderstanding, If the object of study is to discipline the un- 

erstanding, there can be no question whatever that French is 
preferable. If the content is in question, valuable and satis- 
Paes results are reached in French much sooner than in 
rman. French is rich in scientific terminology; it is a cos- 
epolitan language ; in it all the stores of special research 
an been poured; it is the product of national unity; it re- 
ects all there has been in the experience of the nation in spe- 
cial fields. There is no doubt that the French | 


pline which is really unsurpassed. It gives a logical acute- 
ness and acumen to the mind which cannot be found in Ger- 
man. But German appeals to what is deeper in the person. 
It is a language of emotion and sentiment, and is far richer in 
many directions. Its nomenclature of the intellectual activi- 
ties is better. It has many compounds of simple words, so 
that abstract, technical words can be readily understood. It 
is almost impossible to reach a thorough knowledge of German 
without three or four times as much study as is necessary for 
French. Germany and America need to learn much from each 
other. German complements and supplements our language 
instead of specializing it. It is generic, and opens a wealth of 
literature which the French does not . The treasures 
of French are far less valuable than those of German. The 
French are not philologists, but the Germans are so by nature. 
Antiquity and history are discussed in German. Science finds 
rman its natural language. Ar element of freedom per- 
vades the German. Every mind is specialized. The danger 
to the student from the rationalism in German literature is 
not as great as that from the questionable moral tone in French 
writings. German has one advantages as a language of sci- 
ence, and as a mental discipline it is worthy to be compared 
with Greek itself. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION — CHANGE OF 
PLACE —THE NEXT MEETING AT 8ST, ALBANS, VT. 


At the meeting of directors, held in Boston, Jan. 1, 1881, it 
was voted to hold the fifty-second annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute at Bethlehem, N. H., provided suitable arrangements 
could be made. It was also voted that St. Albans, Vt., be the 
place of second choice. All arrangements for the meeting 
were then committed to a committee of one from each New- 
England State, together with the president, treasurer, sec- 
retary, and assistant secretary. This committee have held va- 
rious meetings, and have finally found themselves unable to 
make suitable arrangements with some of the railroads lead- 
ing to the mountains. 

At a meeting of this committee, held on Saturday, March 5, 
it was decided, in accordance with the above-mentioned vote of 
directors, to hold the next meeting at St. Albans, Vt., on the 
5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th of July. Very liberal arrangements 
have been offered by the Central Vermont Railroad, and all 
the indications now promise an unusually successful meeting. 
Low rates for excursion-tickets and for hotel accommodations; 
long time for return-tickets; attractive side-trips; added to an 
excellent program, including some of the best speakers upon 
educational topics in the country, with other features soon to 
be announced, will undoubtedly draw together a very large 
number of educators and their friends from all parts of the 
country. 

The scenery of Vermont ranks among the finest in the 
world, and the view of the lake and its surroundings from St. 
Albans, has been pronounced equal-to that of the Bay of 
Naples. 

Announcements in regard to the arrangements for the meet- 
ing will be made from time to time through the columns of 
THE JOURNAL, the public prints, and by circulars. For fur- 
ther information address 

Wm. A. Mowry, Prest., Providence, R. I. 

Gero. A. LITTLEFIELD, Sec., Boston, Mass. 


TWO PREMIUMS FROM THE BICKNELL 
FUND. 


The Committee of the American Institute of Instruction to 
whom was assigned the duty of fixing the amount of the pre- 
miums, arising from the income of the Bicknell Fund, to be 
given for prize essays, and to select subjects for the same, have 
decided to offer two premiums; one first premium of forty 
dollars, and one second premium of thirty dollars. A pre- 
mium will be awarded to the best essay on each of the fol- 
lowing topics : 

1. A True ORDER of STUDIES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

2. WHat May BE FAIRLY EXPECTED OF THE AMERICAN 
Common SCHOOL. 

Both subjects relate to studies and schools below the high- 
school grade. 

CONDITIONS AS TO ESSAYS. 

The essays must contain not less than 7,500, nor more than 
12,000 words, written on one side of essay-paper, and must be 
forwarded to the chairman of the Committee on or before July, 
1881. Essays must be signed by a nom de plume, and this 
(with the real name of the writer) should be forwarded in a 
sealed envelope, with the MSS., to be opened after the award 
as been made by the judges. 

The two premium essays will be the property of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction, and all others will be returned to 
the writers on receipt of postage to prepay mailing. Persons 
desiring to compete for these premiums will please inform 
the chairman as early as possible. 


Tuos. B. StrockwELL, Chairman, 
Providenc 


e, R.L., Com. on 


Bicknell Fund. 


Yields better discipline of the faculties, and that in the sharp- 
ness with which distinctions are made there is in it a disci- 


D. B. Haear, Salem, Mass. 


T. W. BickNELL, Boston, Mass., 


OBITUARY. 

Grorer BarreLt Emerson, LL.D.—This eminent educa- 
tor died at his residence in Boston, March 4, in the 84th year 
of his age. Mr. Emerson was born on the 12th of Sept., 
1797, in what is now Kennebunk, York county, Me., then a 
part of the town of Wells. His early education was obtained 
in the schools of his native town, which he attended during 
the winter-half of the year. In the summer months he occu- 
pied himself with the health-giving labors of the farm and the 
garden. His special training for college was obtained from his 
father’s instruction, and a six mouths attendance at Dummer 
Academy, at Byfield, under the care of that able master, Ben- 
jamin Allen, LL.D. _ He was a thorough scholar, and mas- 
tered the elements of the Latin and Greek at an early age. 
He entered Harvard College in 1818. Among his classmates 
were Hon, George Bancroft, Hon. Caleb Cushing, Rev. Saml. 
J. May, Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, Rev. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, 
and Prof. Alva Woods. He overtasked his energies while in 
college, and his eyesight became seriously impaired, and gave 
him much trouble in later years. 

Mr. Emerson began his great life-work by teaching during 
the winter vacation of 1813-14, at Cambridge, a school in one 
of the districts of his native town. In the winter of 1816-17 
he taught a ten-weeks term at Bolton, Mass. In 1817 he took 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. After graduating he taught a 
private academy in Lancaster, Mass., for two years. In 1819 
he accepted the office of tutor in the Mathematical department 
of Harvard University, under Prof. John Farrar, and subse- 
quently performed, for a brief period, the duties of Greek tu- 
tor. At this time he deliberately decided to make teaching 
his life-work, and in 1821 became the first principal of the first 
English High School established in this country, in Boston, 
then known as the ‘‘ English Classical School.”” He hada 
theory that schools might be governed well by appealing to the 
sense of honor iu the pupils, and that corporal punishment 
should not be resorted to only as an extreme measure. An- 
other idea of his was to develop in his pupils a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness rather than of emulation. Applying his theories 
in the conduct of the Classical School, the results were excel- 
lent, and added to the reputation he had already acquired as a 
teacher. 

At the expiration of two years of service in this school he 
resigned and established his well-known private school for 
young ladies. His friends guaranteed him the highest salary 
paid to any teacher in New England,—$3,000 per annum. In 
June, 1823, he opened his school on Beacon street, Boston. 
He limited the number of pupils to 32, and there was never a 
time when he did not have more applicants than he could ac- 
cept. Mr. Emerson took an active part in the formation of 
the American Institute in 1830, and in 1831 delivered before 
this association a lecture on ‘‘ Female Education,’’ and in 1842 
one on “ Moral Education.’’ In 1843 he wrote the second part 
of the ‘“‘ School and Schoolmaster,’’ the Rev. Dr. Potter writ- 
ing the first. In 1830 he assisted in organizing the Boston 
Society of Natural History, of which he became president in 
1837. He was instrumental in getting the Legislature to au- 
thorize the geological survey of the State, and took charge 
with Dr. Dewey of the botanical department of the survey. 
In 1846 he published a “‘ Report on the Trees and Shrubs 
Growing Naturally in the Forests of Massachusetts,” an en- 
larged edition of which was published in 1875. In the cause 
of education he was an earnest_and systematic worker, and as 
president of the American Institute of Instruction he was one 
of those who secured the establishing of the State Board of 
Education, which, with the late Horace Mann at its head, 
ixfkugurated the reforms in the school system which has 
made Mr. Mann’s name famous. Mr. Emerson passed forty 
years of his life in teaching, and was always successful, and 
then made the tour of Europe in company with his wife. 
He received the degree of LL.D. from Harvard University in 
1859, was a member and associate of many learned bodies, 
and, until very recently, was always to be seen and frequently 
heard at gatherings where questions of educational interest 
were discussed. In 1878 he published a volume entitled 
Reminiscences of an Old Teacher, being a collection of papers 
contributed to the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, at the editor’s 
request. 

This brief sketch inadequately shows the eminent work of 
this great master of education. Mr. Emerson was a man of 
lofty aims and motives, and to him the work of teaching was a 
great and sacred task; and the educators of to-day are reaping 
the rich fruits of his long, conscientious, and successful devo- 
tion in the exaltedjposition he held as a teacher. His works 
and example are a legacy to the educators of this generation, 
to be used for the highest public good. 


His funeral services on Monday, March 7, were conducted 
by the Rev. Henry W. Foote and the venerable Dr. Lothrop, 
and was attended by a large concourse of distinguished peo- 
ple, among whom were Ralph Waldo Emerson, Josiah Quincy, 
President Eliot, Robert C. Winthrop, James Freeman Clarke, 
Charles K. Dillaway, and many others eminent in educa- 
tional, social, and moral reforms, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Joun Howarp Raymonp : His Life and Letters. Edited 
by his Eldest Daughter. 8vo, 744 pp. Steel Portrait. Ex- 
tra cloth, beveled. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


Price, $2.50. 
This is a valuable contribution to American biography. 


The life-work of President Raymond was of the best quality, 
but his name will always be identified with his presidency of 
Vassar College, where he gave wise direction to the munifi- 
cence of Mathew Vassar, its founder. In 1864 Dr. Raymond 
grappled with the then untried experiment of a college for 
young women, and the development and successful estabiish- 
ment of that institution will stand as a monument to his 
varied and accurate knowledge of educational requirements, 
his sound judgment in the processes of culture, and his un- 
usual skill in the management of men and affairs. Very prop- 
erly, about a third of the book is devoted to the story of 
Vassar. A preliminary chapter gives many interesting details 
of how its foundations were laid and its superstructure 
planned, with cautious, careful deliberation. One on its 
** Formative Years”’ show the difficulties attending the gath- 
ering of instructors and shaping of courses of instruction, the 
regulation of students, and perfecting of all the innumerable 
details of that huge experiment, where four or five hundred 
young women were gathered into a single institution, to be 
controlled and instructed in the higher ranges of collegiate 
education ; an institution which, at once, was compelled to 
open its arms to nearly as many students as are thronging the 
venerable academic halls of Yale or Harvard College. ‘* The 
First Decade”’ is an interesting review of progress made to 
that point. ‘ Correspondence” is a chapter of admirable 
miscellaneous letters on matters connected with the work 
at Vassar. ‘‘ College Reminiscences ”’ is the title of a chapter 
chiefly made up of contributions from graduates and former 
pupils, showing Dr. Raymond’s influence, his modes of teach- 
ing and training, the inner secrets of his success, and the pro- 
found affection and respect that he everywhere inspired. After 
these chapters come the touching account of his ‘‘ Closing 
Days,’’ and a chapter of ‘‘ Friendly Tributes’’ to the rare 
character and work of the man. Scattered through the book 
are many private letters of interest. There are also several 
contributions of personal reminiscences concerning the subject 
of the book, bis ways and words and works, by friends who 
have been associated with him either socially or in educational 
labors. 

The editor, — Dr. Raymond’s eldest daughter, Mrs. Harlan 
P. Lloyd, of Cincinnati, — has done her work modestly, con- 
scientiously, skillfully, and with excellent judgment. In this 
biography we seem to see the interior life of the man, to be im- 
pressed with his genuineness and sincerity, to get at the solid 
substance of his character, and to comprehend how such qual- 
ities of heart and mind took On most naturally the outward 
graces of polish, dignity, earnestness, geniality, and al! the 
social attractiveness with which he seems to have been gifted. 
It is the story not only of a “ life worth living,’”’ but of a life 
worth reading about. The book is attractive, without and 
within ; shapely, well printed on cream-white paper, and 
tastefully bound. The steel plate that faces the title-page 
shows a strong, though gentle, genial face, and has an air of 
life-like intelligence about it that marksit, even to a stranger’s 
eyes, as a good portrait. 


GeMs FOR THE FigEesipE. Ei 
O. H. Tiffany, D.D., editor. Hobbard 
Boston: B. A. Fowler & Co. 

No more valuable or more beautiful volume has ever been 
issued, for family reading, by American publishers. It con- 
tains the most unique, touching, pithy, and beautiful literary 
treasures, selected from the writings of the greatest minds in 
the realms of poetry and philosophy, wit and humor, states- 
manship and religion. Among the galaxy of brilliant men 
and women of genius whose writings enrich its pages are 
Shakespeare, Milton, Moore, Burns, Bryant, Byron, Shelley, 
Scott, Campbell, Hood, Wordsworth, Longfellow, Tennyson, 
Holmes, Hemans, Whittier, Saxe, Sigourney, Dickens, Lover, 
Everett, Bret Harte, Franklin, Macaulay, and about two hun- 
dred other authors of established fame, also many rare and 
excellent pieces of peculiar merit whose authorship is unknown. 
The elegant and artistic illustrations help to make this book 
one of the most rich and valuable compendiums of choice 
reading for the home circle. In fine, a charming library of it- 
self of prose and poetry. The publishers well say of the work 
of the accomplished editor, “he has gathered the ‘apples of 
gold,’ ”’ which they have set in pictures of silver. Care is 
shown in every detail of the publication. Paper was made ex- 
pressly for this volume. Its texture is firm and durable, its 
surface is elegantly finished, and its tone is delicate and pleas- 
ing to the eye. The typographical effects secure beauty on 
every page, and the binding is durable and elegant in appear- 
ance. If we were called upon to select only one choice book 
for the home out of the vast number of elegant and tasteful ones 
now published, we should unhesitatingly select the Gems for the 
Fireside, edited by Dr. Tiffany. It is a grand treasury of selec- 
tions, various in style and character, and all having an elevat- 
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ing and refining influence. The best thoughis, the purest sen- 
timents, and the choicest forms of expression, are garnered in 


this work, for the delight and improvement of mind and heart. 
We hope this work will be followed by others of like character. 


Lrprary oF Universal Kyow.epes. A reprint of the last 
(1880) Edinburgh and London edition of Chambers’s Ency- 
clopedia, with Copious Additions by American Editors. 
Complete in fifteen octavo volumes. Vols. I. to VI. New 
York: American Book Exchange. Price of 15 Vols. in large 
type, cloth, $15; half Russia, $22.50; small type, 15 vols., 

oth, $7.50. . 

An examination of this work shows, that although based 
upon Chambers’s Encyclopedia, it has been essentially changed 
in many important respects. Great prominence is given to 
American topics. The American editors have inserted about 
15,000 new titles, arranging the whole, including ‘“‘ Chambers’s 
Snpplement,”’ in a single alphabet. The total number of titles 
is now about 40,000. The additions give greater fullness in 
the departments of biography, geography, history, natural his- 
tory, and general and applied science. Scrupulous care has 
been taken not to mutilate or modify the original text of the 
edition of 1880; no changes have been made except such ver- 
bal alterations as are required by the omission of the wood 
cuts, The titles of articles from Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 
either from the main work or from the supplement, are printed 
in bold-faced type,—AMERICA. The titles of the American 
editions, whether of new topics or of enlargements of the old, 
are printed in plain capitals,—AMERICA. Should it appear 
that an article from the English work and its American con- 
tinuation disagree in any points, the reader will readily refer 
the conflicting statements to their proper sources. The labor 
of consultation will be much reduced by the catch-words in 
bold-faced type at the top of the page, being the first and last 
titles of the pages which face each other; and by the full title- 
words on the back of the volume, being the first and last titles 
contained therein. The word ante refers to Chambers’s Ency- 
clopedia, as represented in this issue. Whenever the word 
(ante) follows a title in the American editions, it indicates that 
the article is an enlargement of one under the same title in 
Chambers's Encyclopedia,—usually to be found immediately 
preceding. 

The large-type edition, at the low price of fifteen dollars for 
the fifteen volumes, each averaging about 900 octavo pages in 
substantial library binding, is a marvel of cheapness. It is 
not necessary for us to inform our readers of the value of 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, whose distinguished merit is uni- 
versally recognized. The person who has this set of books in 
his library has a treasury of knowledge to draw from in all 
departments. 


WILLIAM Hexscue.; His Life and Works. By Edward 
S. Holden, professor in the United States Naval Observatory, 
Washington, D.C, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $1.50. 

To every student of astronomy the name of Sir William Her- 
schel is a familiar one, and though he has been dead for three- 
score of years his memory is revered, and a biography of him 
is a book that will attract very general interest. The only sat- 
isfactory account of his works accessible to students was to be 
found in the Philosophical Transactions, now rare and costly. 
For the general reader no work has ever been printed until the 
present volume of Professor Holden, who has done signal ser- 
vice to the general literature of biography, and also to that 
branch of science to which the life of Herschel was specially 
devoted. The author has skillfully gleaned from the memoir 
of Herschel’s sister and from his own scientific writings, and 
the memoirs and diaries of his contemporaries, an outline of 
the life of thisgreat man. The book is divided into four parts. 
The first three are devoted to the biography, and the fourth 
ppresents a “‘ Review of the Scientific Labors of Herschel.”” From 
this chapter a very fair idea of Herschel’s works may be ob- 
tained. Professor Holden has done his work in a manner that 
calls for high commendation. An excellent portrait forms the 
frontispiece, and the book is issued by the publishers in ele- 
gant style, printed upon extra heavy white paper, in large, 
clear type. Appended is a complete list of the published writ- 
ings of William Herschel on astronomical subjects, in chrono- 
logical order, which is of great value to students in this de- 


partment. 


Evrore. A History of Modern Europe. By ©. A. Fyffe 
M.A., Barrister-at-law, Fellow of the University Col ege, 
Oxford. Vol. I.: From the Outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War, in 1792, to the Accession of Louis XVIII., in 1814. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co.; 1881. 8vo, 


The object of this work is to show how the States of Europe 
have gained the form and character which they possess at the 
present time. The author begins his investigations at the 
period of the outbreak of the Revolutionary War in 1792, and 
analyzes, with consummate skill and ability, the political 
forces which were set in motion at that time, and which have 
produced a united Germany and a united Italy. From this 
point the history of modern Europe of the present century 
begins, naturally. Mr. Fyffe states the significant facts in 
their real connection, and shows the reader the results in a 


shows the condition of France and Germany at the time of the 
war of 1792, and also the policy of the other States of Europe; 
narrates the incidents of the struggle, down to the treaties of 
Basle and the establishment of the directory; gives a sketch of 
the Italian campaigns, and the causes which led to the treaty 
of Campo Formio. In successive chapters are considered the 
state of Europe from the congress of Rostadt to the estab- 
lishment of the Consulate; from Marengo to the rupture of 
the peace of the Amiens; the Empire to the peace of Pres- 
burg; from the death of Pitt to the peace of Tilsit; Spain to 
the fall of Saragossa; the War of 1809; the Napoleonic Em- 
pire; Spain, to the battle of Salamanca; the Russian campaign, 
to the treaty of Kalisch; and the War of Liberation, to the 
peace of Paris. 

The second volume of this interesting and instructive his- 
tory will bring the reader down to 1848. The third, and last, 
vast amount of materials with great success, and the student 
down to the present time. The author has condensed the 


and general reader of the per ' of modern Europe during 
the present century, will find all the essential facts admirably 
presented, in a vigorous and convincing style. Excellent maps 
of the Enropean States in 1792 and in 1811 give a good idea of 
the condition of the continent at these dates, and enables the 
reader to compare it with the Europe of to-day. 

Messrs. Holt & Co. have furnished the work in a beautiful, 
large, clear type, and in tasteful library binding. We know of 
no work on Modern Europe more valuable than this. It will 
be very useful to students in our colleges and higher schools. 


LEcTURES ON TEACHING. Delivered in the University of 
Cambridge, during the Lent Term, 1880. By J. G. Fitch, 
M.A., assistant commissioner of the late Endowed Schools 
Commission, and one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 
Cambridge, “~ * atthe University Press; New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. Price, $1.75. 

As an indication of the growing interest which is felt in high 
quarters in the profession of teaching, it will gratify our read- 
ers to know the origin of this valuable series of lectures. In 
1879 the Senate of the University of Cambridge (Eng ), in com- 
pliance with requests from headmasters and others, determined 
to take measures to aid those intending to adopt teaching as a 
profession, in the study of the principles and practice of the 
art. A Teachers’ Training Syndicate was appointed, and that 
body proposed a scheme of examination in the history, the 
theory, and the practice of education. The first examination 
was held under this plan in June, 1880. This organization 
also provided for a course of lectures during"the academical 
year, 1879-80. The introductory course on the History of Ed- 
ucation was delivered by the Rev. R. H. Quick, now widely 
known in this country by his able articles published in the new 


bimonthly, EpucaATIOoN, conducted by Mr. Bicknell. In the 
following Easter Term, Mr. James Ward, Fellow of Trinity 
College (Eng.), lectured on Mental Science, in its special rela- 
tion to teaching, and the next course was given in the Lent 
Term by Mr. Fitch, and related to the practical aspects of the 
teacher’s work. These lectures are all contained in this vol- 
ume. Mr. Fitch is recognized as one of the ablest, and pos- 
sibly the ablest practical writer among English educational 
men, This course of lectures on the Art of Teaching, although 
prepared for the members of an English university, contains 
just what is needed by educators in all grades of schools in 
America. His lectures do not profess to furnish a manual of 
methods, but in them he invites the attention of teachers to 


examine in succession the important problems they will have 
to solve to insure success. He begins with the teacher and his 
helps, and follows with a discussion of the school, its aims, 
and organization; the school-room, and iis appliances; disci- 
pline; learning and remembering; methods of examining, and 
the kind of preparatory training required. Waving in the first 
six lectures presented the more general aspects of the subject, 
he proceeds to consider, in the remaining nine of the course, 
what subjects have to be taught, and what the reasons are for 
teaching them. He opens this branch of the subject by exam- 
ining the study of language, and the relation of* English to 
other linguistic studies; devotes a lecture to arithmetic as an 
art, and one to arithmetic as a science ; follows with the consid- 
eration of geography, and the learning of facts, history, nat- 
uarl science; and closes with a masterly presentation of the 
correlation of school studies. 

This is eminently the work of a man of wisdom and experi- 
ence. He takes a broad and comprehensive view of the work 
of the teacher, and his suggestions on all topics are worthy of 
the most careful consideration. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. will issue a series of new 
and original volumes on subjects of widespread interest, to be 
published under the title of ‘‘ Cassell’s Popular Library.’’ The 
first volume of the series, entitled History of the Free-trade 
Movement in argianss by Augustus Mengredi, will be pub- 
lished early in March, and will be followed by Lives of the 
Covenanters, Boswell and Johnson, The Life of Wesley, Do- 
mestic Folk-lore, and American Humorists. 

— The spring announcements of G. P. Putnam’s Sons in- 
clude: Coéperation as a Business, by Charles Barnard, — a 
practical little volume; The Literary Art, an essay by John Al- 
bee; in the new “‘ Plutarch Series,’’ Sir John Franklin, by A. 
H. Beesly; in the “ Students’ Aid Series,” Aids to Di 
by J. Milner Fothergill; in the ‘‘ Transatlantic Series,’’ Mlle. 


de Bismarck, by Henri Rochefort; a new and cheaper edition 
of Capt. Codman’s Round Trip, a book which has won for itself 


high ri OTE and Broken Thoughts, a volume of poems, 


plain and yet comprehensive form. The present volume ‘by G. L. 
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In thine own temple, Lord, I waiting stand, 
* Bright stars above, the night is wond’rous fair, 
And beauty lingers on the moonlit air, 
A holy calm rests o’er sea and land; 

Calm is the face of heaven, broodeth there; 
As when a mother gently lifts her hand 

To hush her child, and bid its murmur cease, 

So yonder forest waves, and whispers, “‘ Peace ’’; 
Oft have I stood in Nature’s solitudes alone, 

Breathless, for God was there; yet, ne’er so blest, 
Nor felt so near the footstool of his throne, 

Nor understood how like to 72 is rest,— 

Rest, in his love, which saith, ‘‘ Thy way is best; 
What is, let that be, Lord; thy will be done.’”’ 

— WALTER BAXENDALE, in Traveller. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department shoald be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. H. 


To CORRESPONDENTs,—A. T. H. : Your reduction of the 
equations 2? + y = 7 and «+ y*? = 11, is only tentative. You 
have no general rule to divide by z — a factor of the absolute 
term. 

SoLuTIONs M. Maxwell, Louisville, Ky.: 
Prob. 164. J. McE. Drake, New York City: Probs. 163, 164. 


SOLUTIONS. 


— In Tue JouRNAL of Jan. 13, 1881, I find a solution to 
Problem 152 by James Waters. He said the cheese weighed 
15,128 lbs. Then the segment = more than 4 of the cheese, 


which evidently is not true, as a segment which would take 14 
of the cireumference would take only 14 of the diameter. A 
cheese 24‘inches in diameter has an area of 452.3904 sq. in. 
A segment which contains 44 of the circumference = 88.5468 
sq. in, Comparing, we find the segment = pa of the 
cheese, which =41bs, Then the cheese = 20.4364+- lbs. Am 
I correct ? 


ProsBLEM 160.—I wish to purchase a rope for driving a pul- 
ley, having given the diameter of one pulley, 3 ft., and of the 
other, 4 ft., and the distance from center to center of pulleys, 
169 ft.; the upper part of rope must have a deflection of 1.45 
of the distance between the pulleys. What must be the length 
of the rope ? Mo. 

The work is so long and intricate,—as the rope is in contact 
with more than }¢ cir. of longer wheel and less than \ cir. of 
smaller wheel,—I have merely sent you what I have got as an 
answer; viz., length of rope required = 349.026 feet. 


JAMES WATERS. 


PROBLEMS. 
PROBLEM 166,—Given length of arc 20 feet, and its versed 
sine 2 feet, to find radius of the circle. W. F. B. 


PROBLEM 167.—Find the L. C. M. and G. C. D. of 9m? — 4n? 
and 9am + 6an +- 9bm + 6bn. W. M. ANDRUS, 


SEED - THOUGHTS. 


— Morality without religion is only a kind of dead reekon- 
ing,—an endeavor to find our place on a cloudy sea by measur- 


ing the distance we have to run, but without any observation 
of the heavenly bodies. —Longfellow. 


— An education is a development that makes one appreciate 
life better, get more happiness out of it, stand on an equality 
with one’s fellows, and be fitted for any sphere to which cir- 
cumstances may call. The best educated woman finds need 
for every particle of knowledge she has ever acquired. S6- 
cially it begets power, with her children it ts honor 
and confidence, as well as love, and with her husband it 
makes her a companion, and her judgment so broad and wise 
that she is something more than a creature of intuitions, 
swayed by fitful feeling.—Sarah R. Bolton. 


— Our survey of the nature of education, and the problem 
before us for the school to solve, shows us that we are not on 
wrong paths, however much we may have to improve in the 
spirit of our work. We have a course of study in our schools 
which opens the windows of the child’s mind so as to look 
toward the essential phases of nature and man. Our school 
discipline creates habits of industry and obedience to rule. In 
this direction are proceeding the nations of Europe in their 


attempts to educate their peoples. Never before was there so 

—_ to assure us that our cause is a substantial one in the 

n at we are t 

witheal right, it remains y for us to go 


— George Eliot first went to school at Nuneaton when she was 
thirteen years old. She was then of moderate height, neither 
stout nor thin, with fair hair and complexion. She was de- 
cldedly not a pretty girl, but she had a beautiful set of white, 
pes. teeth. An old schoolfellow says of her: ‘‘Soon after her 

val I was attracted toward the drawin room, where she 
be practicing, by the air of Bishop’s ‘‘ Bid me discourse,” 
h ch I then heard for the first time, and which, child as I 
, a8, I knew was being played with the greatest taste and feel- 
rr But what called forth my childish admiration and won- 
sever most was the amazing rapidity with which she mas- 
all her lessons, the contents of pages being made her 


own by simply reading them once or twice over. She was 
ever at the head of her class, and certainly loved learning for 
learning’s sake; so devoted, indeed, was she to it that, to the 
astonishment and ery disgust of her schoolfellows, she 
always cried when the holidays came. She learned, besides 
English and music, dancing and French, and was considered 
a good French scholar. She was of quiet, studious habits, 
and, though generally preferring books to play, was, neverthe- 
less, a favorite among us.”’ 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


GEORGIA, 


THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS OF THE STATE. 


The complaint has been made at the South, that our State 
school system has injured private schools without furnishing 
adequate public-school facilities. Our State school commis- 
sioner has lately been collecting facts on this subject, through 
a circular addressed to the county school commissioners. The 
school laws of Georgia are the work of Dr. Orr, who drafted 
with his own hand the article on ‘*‘ Education ”’ in the Georgia 
Constitution (it was, however, a good deal altered in the pas- 
sage), as well as nine out of the twelve acts of the Legislature 
constituting our school code; so that for every purpose, ex- 
cept getting money, it is avery satisfactory agency in his 
hands. The answers to his questions are beginning to come 
in from the hundred and twenty odd county commissioners, 
living in every direction from mountain to sea, from cities to 
the thinly-settled district near the great Okefenokee Swamp, 
where Dr. Orr traveled thirty miles, in the prosecution of his 
duty, and did not meet a single man, woman, or child. The 
general tenor of the answers, which will be published in con- 
cise form, is that there are more and larger private schools 
since the public schools have been in operation. These an- 
swers are most emphatic where public schools are most suc- 
cessful. I will add a fact bearing on this discussion. 

In the city of Atlanta, where the Girl’s High School is one 
of the best in the South, and is patronized by the best class of 
people,—by the governor of Georgia, the judges of the Supreme 
Court, senators and representatives in Congress,—Mrs. I. M. 
Ballard bas a large and prosperous private high school, and is 
successfully raising by subscription $25,000 to house her school. 

I have probably had better opportunity for judging than any 
one in the State, and I unhesitatingly say that the public 
schools have improved the teaching in the private ones in 
Georgia. To make the matter stronger I will add, that in 
ante-bellum times we had some excellent private schools,—if 
they were not, New England is to blame for it; we sent there 
for the best teachers, paying them the highest price, and treat- 
ing them with great consideration when they came,—for it has 
always been honorable at the South to be a teacher. 


18 THE STATE PROSPEROUS ? 


From the county school commissioners of Georgia there is a 
pretty general complaint about wanting more money. This 
brings me to say a few words about a matter which has lately 
been much discussed; viz., whether Georgia is prosperous. 
That subject is not foreign to school interests. Alex. H. Ste- 
phens and Gen. Toombs, argue from the decline in the value 
of land that we are not prospering. There is no gainsaying 
the fact which they state. On the other hand, there is no de- 
cline in the productions or industries of the State. The ex- 
planation of the whole matter seems to me to lie in the fact 
that we are going through a revolution in land-tenures, which 
is incomplete. One cannot travel in a familiar territory in 
Georgia, without having striking evidence of the cutting-up of 
large plantations into small farms. Until Sidney Lanier chron- 
icled it in Scribner’s, I wondered to see this change so long 
unnoticed. Until the revolution is accomplished, land will 
continue low. But this makes it very difficult to get from our 
legislature much more money for school purposes. And it is, 
therefore, an object of great importance to obtain from Con- 
gress the money to be conveyed by the Burnside bill. I will 
add, it is important to obtain not merely the income of that 
money, but the principal. The Southern States are in a tem- 
porary strait, which will pass by when the land-tenure revolu- 
tion is complete. Besides this argument, I think the friends 
of education will have to claim, in its behalf, that it is a plant 
which needs to be put in the ground and watched at first, and 
it will take care of itself in the end. If it is not, then there is 
an argument against giving any money at all for the purpose 
of the Burnside Bill. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS, 

I have lately had an interesting account given to me of a 
colored school in Athens, Ga., which furnishes as strong an 
indication as I have seen of the progress of the colored people. 
It is called Knox Institute, and its principal isI. G. Hutchins. 
He is a graduate of Atlanta University. He has two assistants, 
and keeps up his school ten months in the year, part of the 
time by aid of the public-school money, the rest of the time by 
tuition. He has from eighty-five to a hundred scholars, teaches 
Latin and the mathematics usually included in a high-school 
course. The methods he employs, and the text-books, are all 


‘of improved kind, and his school is considered one of the best 


in Georgia. He has the general respect and good-will of the 
community in which he lives. Athens, where this school is 
situated, is the site of the University of Georgia. 

From all quarters, I receive accounts of educational activity 
in the State. In Jackson county they have a flourishing teach- 
ers’ institute, which meets quarterly. Recitations and original 
papers are prepared for its meetings, which are conducted with 
a good deal of enthusiasm. A good many persons who are not 
teachers attend, and very pleasant social festivities are oc- 
casioned. 

There is, in Georgia, a very general disposition among teach- 
ers to learn improved methods. I yesterday met a gentleman 
who is establishing a school in Carroll county, Mr. S. J. 
Brown; I asked how he intended to have children taught to 
read, and he replied, ‘‘ By the word and phonic system.,”’ 


I believe the best thing which could be done for Georgia is 
to have a series of normal institutes organized for the summer, 
and conducted by paid teachers well acquainted with advanced 
methods. I think it should be an object to stir up thoroughly 
not merely teachers, but people generally. I believe they 
would become interested and would attend, and for this rea- 
son I think it would be better to have several institutes in dif- 
ferent parts of the State, rather than concentrate on one point. 
People would, by their hospitality, aid teachers who wished to 
come. I believe, with energetic preparation, we could have 
something like a great educational revival. And I think if 
Dr. Orr can find the funds, he is much disposed to try some 
such plan. Eviza A. Bowen, 

Atlanta, Ga., Feb., 1881. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, W O. Fietcnuer, Biddeford, Me. 


— Prof. E. W. Hall, librarian of Colby Univ., is a model 
officer, and has administered the affairs of the library with 
very remarkable results. Prof. Hall took charge of the library 
in 1874, when it was but little used by the students, and 
the sacredness of the alcoves was preserved by an iron rail, 
beyond which the students were not allowed to pass. The 
iron rail was soon removed, and students were admitted to the 
sacred precincts of literature, and allowed to take books to their 
rooms, and soon to carry them away from college, on their 
teaching and other vacations. Prof. Hall reports that at the end 
of six years not a fine has been assessed, or a book lost, and 
that the library of 16,500 volumes yielded a circulation of 
5,746 books in 1880, or an average of over 30 books to each of 
the 155 students, The average circulation for three years 
before Prof. Hall took the library was 12.3 vols., and for the 
last three years it has been 35.3 volumes. If there is a college 
library in America that can show an equal record it should be 


made public at once. 
— The Normal School at Farmington commenced its spring 


term Feb. 22. During the sixteen years of its work more than 
1,500 pupils have been connected with it, and nearly 400 have 
taken its diploma upon completion of the course of study. 

— The popular principal of Limington Acad. writes that his 
spring term opened with 50 students. 

— Fairfield, with a population of 2,944, spent the last year 
for her schools, $4,145. 

— Farmington has a graded school numbering about two 
hundred pupils, which employs four teachers, yet the cry for 
reform is heard even here, — to cut down the teachers’ wages. 
With 360 polls and $600,000 of assessed property, they could 
raise only $300 for school purposes. And this they call economy. 

— Miss Kimball, of Kennebunk, has taught successfully in 
Waterboro three successive terms. Much is gained by thus 
retaining good teachers, and much is lost by frequent changes. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirrorp, Manchester, N. H. 

— Our friend, Dr. N. T. True, of Gorham, has recently en- 
joyed ‘a glad time of reunion” with his former pupils. It 
was, indeed, an enjoyable occasion to all who could be present, 
and gave opportunity for the expression of much kind feeling 
by pupils who were necessarily absent, toward their former 
teacher, in letters of congratulation, It is the teacher’s great- 
est reward to be remembered and loved by those who were 
once his pupils, and Dr. True evidently shares largely in this 
great blessing. And especially is he to be congratulated when 
we see him surrounded by so many distinguished men and 
women in the higher walks of life who were his former pupils, 
apd who now “rise up to call him blessed.”” The exercises 
were very appropriate and interesting from the beginning to 
the end, and not the least attractive was Dr. True’s address to 
his pupils. May he long live to enjoy the “‘ easy chair’”’ which 
they presented to him and ‘“‘ ordered him to sit in it,’’ immedi 
ately after his few words of welcome. 

— A few years since, the schools in the village of Hanover 
were among the poorest in Grafton Co. ; to-day they are among 


the best. The schools recently closed with examinations and 
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an exhibition. At the close of the exhibition, which was of a 
very high order, brief addresses were made by Hon. J. W. 
Patterson, Prof. E. R. Ruggles, and Dr. W. T. Smith. 

— The schools of Manchester are much troubled by absences 
on account of the ‘‘ German measies.”’ 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynron, Townshend, Vt. 


— The Examining Com. have recently made a full and very 
flattering report of Glenwood Class. Sem., West Brattleboro. 
There is abundant evidence of the most thorough and efficient 
work there. 

— Bellows Falls has added one to her number of schools 
and teachers, making her both large and excellent school- 
buildings full. In the High School is a young lady who has 
been neither absent, tardy, or dismissed for fourteen successive 
terms. The general attendance has been somewhat reduced 
by diphtheria and measles. 

— Leland and Gray Sem., Townshend, opened its spring 
term with 64 students, the largest attendance in the spring term 
for more than ten years. 

— Royalton Acad., under Prin. Herrick, is credited with 
doing most excellent service. Mr. H. employs his vacation in 
a tour of inspection. 

— Women voted at the charter elections this year for the 
first time in the history of the State. It is not believed that 
many availed themselves of their new privilege, as they can 
only vote for sehool commissioners. The fact that one-quar- 
ter of the Vermont towns have elected women as superin- 
tendents of schools, is an indication that the people have come 
to believe in the fitness of women as supervisors as well as 
teachers of our public schools. 

— Peacham Acad. opens with about seventy students. A 
lyceum is organized. 

— Waterbury Sem. opens its spring term with good attend- 
ance. 

— Farmers are making attacks on the Vermont Agricultural 
Coll., in the meetings of the State Board of Agriculture. 
“*What has become of the $100,000 received ?”’ they inquire. 
We think a full, authoritative statement in the columns of 
Tux JouRNAL by some one of the college officers would be well. 

— Prof. Judah Dana, Prin. of the Normal School at Castle- 
ton, in the midst of a prosperous term, has been sorely afflicted 
by the sudden death of his son, Richard Dana, who was asso- 
ciated with him as teacher and financial manager in the school. 


He was a young man of fine ability, a good teacher, and en- 
deared himself to all with whom he had to do. In this be- 
reavement, Prof. Dana and his family will have the sympathy 
of many warm friends, and especially those who have also 
been engaged in teaching, whose profession he has honored 
for more than a quarter of a century. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

State Editor, ALFRED BuNKER, (Boston Highlands), Mass. 

— Two who were present at the Golden Supper of the “ old 
school boys of Boston,’’ in November, have deceased, — Mr. 
Allen Jones and George W. Horsman. 

— The Fall River High School, under the principalship of 
W. T. Leonard, is one of the most successful of its class in the 
State. There are 300 pupils under eight teachers, six of whom 
are men. There are 200 in the classical course, and eight in 
the college class. Mr. Mackewin has the charge of the scien- 
tific course, which embraces the whole school. School appar- 
atus and text-books are free, and the system works well. The 
evening schools have done a good work, and will be continued 
next year,—$3,500 having been appropriated for their support. 

— The young ladies of Wheaton Sem., Norton, celebrated 
Washington’s Birthday, by a “‘sale’’ of fancy articles in the 
seminary building during the day, and by readings, tableaux, 
and the “‘ fan drill” in the evening. 

— The pupils of two of the Worcester schools have given a 
public entertainment, the proceeds of which are to be used for 
improvements in their school-rooms. 

— Gymnastic apparatus has been placed in the Chelsea High 
School, for the use of the girls, and the services of a competent 
teacher have been secured. This has been done by outside 
subscription. 

— Easthampton’s new library building, the gift of Mrs. 
Emily G. Williston, Mrs. Sarah J. Sawyer, and Dr. S. T. See- 
ye, was dedicated on the 23d ult. 

— A young men’s society for home study has been organized 
at Cambridge. There has been a home-study society for wo- 
men, and it has been useful. The progress made is reported 
by correspondence. 

— The senior class of Williams Coll. presented Dr. Hopkins, 
last month, with an elegant seal-skin cap and a basket of flow- 
ers, the occasion being his 79th birthday. The doctor made a 
few appropriate remarks, and ended by inviting the class to 
his house for an evening. The cap was suggested to the class 


by a remark of the doctor, ‘‘I wish I had a cap like the boys.” 


— An examination for admission to Harvard Coll., the Sci- 
entific School, the Law School, and the Medical School, will be 
held in Exeter, June 30 to July 2. These examinations will 
also be held at New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
and San Francisco. From every candidate examined at any 
place except Cambridge, there will be charged a fee of five dol- 
lars in advance. 

— A friend of Harvard Univ. has promised to give $100,000 
for the erection of a new Law School, if acceptable plans and a 
satisfactory location are selected. 

— The Pittsfield Free Drawing-schools, conducted by Mr. F. 
A. Collins of Boston, will soon close their successful term 
with a public exhibition. 

— The pupils of the Worcester High School last month cel- 
ebrated the birthdays of Longfellow and Lowell, the exercises 
being chiefly readings of selections from those authors. The 
senior class presented to the school a large portrait of Long- 
fellow, and the junior class, one of Lowell. 

— Holyoke schools are to have $38,000 this year. 

— Washington’s Birthday was observed as a holiday for the 
first time in the Brewster schools. 

— Sandwich spent $8,567 for schools lasts year. 

— The schools of North Adams will reopen March 28, after 
a few weeks vacation. 

— Yarmouth appropriates $3,800 for schools this year. 

— The annual prize-speaking at Williston Sem, Easthamp- 
ton, will occur on the evening of March 25. e 

— Eastham’s school appropriation for 1881 is $800. 

— The schools of Dennis are to cost $5,000 this year. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, I. O. Winstow, Providence, R. I. 

— Brown Univ. has 3 graduating students, 43 seniors, 58 
juniors, 67 sophomores, 76 freshmen; total, 247. Its library, 
under the charge of R. A. Guild, has 52,000 vols., and 17,000 
unbound pamphlets, with a library fund of $27,500. It is the 
desire of the corporation that, so far as practicable, the books 
of the library shall be consulted and used at the tables, with- 
out being taken from the building. The annual college ex- 
penses are $151, while there are 100 scholarships to aid mer- 
itorious students. 

— Greenwich Acad. has recently been favored with a visit 
from Bishop Peck, who was the guest of Prin. Blakeslee. He 
addressed the students at morning prayers, and preached in the 
evening. On Washington’s birthday an address on the char- 
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acter of Washington was delivered before the school by Rev. 
Elias Nason, of North Bellerica, Mass, The winter term has 
been a prosperous one. 

— Thenumber of children between 5 and 15 years, inclusive, 
in Providence, by school census of 1880 and 1881, is as follows: 


1880. 1881. Incr. or Deer. 
Whole Number, 19,108 19,819 
Attending Public Schools, 11,429 12,102 + 673 
Attending Catholic Schools, 2,759 2,742 —17 
Attending Select Schools 979 857 — 122 
Not attending any School, 3,941 4,118 +177 
CONNECTICUT. 


State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— Eight sophomores of Wesleyan Univ., at Middletown, 
have been suspended for the remainder of the college year, for 
hazing. At Bowdoin Coll. the moral and manly sentiment so 
strongly prevails, that hazing is said to have ‘‘ dropped out” 
of college life. It will ‘‘ drop out’’ of every college when the 
penalty for the offence is known to be unconditional expulsion, 
and not before. [ 

— Hartford Theo. Sem. hopes to secure a large archeological 
museum, and as a nucleus expects the fine collection of Dr. 
Selah Merrill, who has spent a number of years in exploring 
among the old cities east of the Jordan. 

— The schoois of the State will soon close their winter ses- 
sion, and reopen in April and May. 

— The State Senate has passed a bill prohibiting unnecessary 
changes of text-books in the schools of the State. Two mem- 
bers of a school board can veto any change. 

— In our last we stated that the Com. on Ed., in the State 
legislature, had made a unanimous report in favor of an ap- 
propriation for the erection of a new normal-school building. 
The House has accepted this report without a dissenting voice, 
and made an appropriation of $75,000 for this object, with the 
understanding, however, that the town of New Britain shall 


appropriate $25,000 for the same object. This action gives 
great satisfaction to the friends of education, and indicates a 
large gain of interest in the object and management of our ex- 
cellent school. The Senate will soon act upon the question, 
and, without doubt, will concur in the action of the House. 


PERSONAL. 

— The declination of Mr. Be }. I, Wheeler, of Brown Univ., 
of the position of prin. of the Class. Dept. in the Providence 
(R. L.) High School, vice Edw. Cutler resigned, necessitated 
another meeting. The committee decided upon the following 
appointments, which, in three instances, are promotions of in- 
structors at present in the high school: Wm. T. Peck, in place 
of Cutler, resigned; Benj. Baker, to Second Room, vice Peck, 
promoted; S. O. Edwards to Second Room, vice Baker, 
promoted ; Mr. —— Dick, of Peacedale, to Assist., vice Ed- 
wards, promoted. The teachers will at once assume their new 
positions. 

— Mr. Henry Chase, prin. of the Center Grammar School, 
Watertown, has been obliged to resign on account of ill-health, 
occasioned by unusual labors and anxieties in school. He has 
the warm sympathies of a host of friends, and their earnest 
wishes for speedy restoration to health and service. Mr. C. A. 
Neville supplies the unfilled term. 


— Everybody seems to agree that Supt. W. W. Waterman, 
of Taunton (Mass.), is the right man in the right place. He 
understands the importance of professional reading for his 
teachers. 

— Prof. N. A. Richards is prin. of the St. Louis (Mich.) 
public school, and has seven assistants in the intermediate and 
primary departments. The schools are under excellent man- 
agement, 

— Miss Kate Williams, of the Williams School, Chelsea 
(Mass.), has resigned, and goes to the Bennett School, Boston. 
Miss A. T. Barnes has been elected to the Williams School. 


— Hon. Charles H. Bell, Gov.-elect of the State, will deliver 
an oration before the Phi Beta Kappa Soc. at the next com- 


{mencement of Dartmouth Coll. 


— Prof. Robins, of Colby, is at Jersey City, still unable, 
though improving, to take his trip to Europe. 

— L. E. Denfeld has been elected prin. of the High School 
at Lexington, Mass, 

— Hon. A. B. Dickinson, Supt. of Schools, Wayne, Me., is 
doing a good work in his field. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MINNESOTA.—A meeting for the Goodhue Co. teachers will 
be held at Red Wing on March 12, 1881. Steps will be taken to 
form a | names organization. A County Institute will be 
held at Cannon Falls, Goodhue Co., on the fret of April. 


New Yor«K.—Spring Institutes in the State of New York. 
—Broome Co., at Chenango Forks, April 4; Cayuga Co., at 
Cayuga, March 21; Chenango Co., at Norwich, March 23; Clin- 
ton Co,, Plattsburgh, March 21; Dutchess Co., Poughkeepsie, 
May 16; Jefferson Co., Carthage, April 4; Madison Co., 1- 
ville, June 6; Oneida Co., Rome, April 18; Onondaga, Co., 
Jordan, March 28; Ontario Co., Geneva, April 4; Oswego Co., 
Fulton, April 11; Otsego Co., Cooperstown, April 25; Rens- 
salaer Co., Hoosick Falls, March 21; Richmond Co., Stapleton, 
May 16; St. Lawrence Co., Norwood, —_ 18; Schenectady 
Co., Schenectady, May 2; Seneca Co., Waterloo, March 28; 
Suffolk Co, Riverhead, May 2; nr Co., Ithaca, March 
Co., , April 11; Wyoming Co., Warsaw, 

arch 28, 


NEBRASKA. — The fifteenth annual meeting of the Neb. 
State Teachers’ Assoc. will take place on the 20th, 30th, and 
8ist of March. The program comprises a great variety of in- 
teresting subjects, and sufficient time will be given the mem- 
bers of the Assoc. for a full discussion of these and such other 
subjects as may be suggested on the occasion, Omaha is acces- 
sible by railroad from every part of the State and — pro- 
vision will be made by her citizens for all who attend, 


Horsrorp’s Actp PHospHATE makes a delicious drink with 
water and sugar only, and is superior to lime-juice or lemons 
for making ‘‘ lemonade”? or alcoholic drinks. 


‘GET THE STANDARD! 


The Largest and Most Complete Dictiona 
of the English Language. a 


JUST READY, 
A NEW EDITION OF 


Quarto Dictionary, 
WITH SUPPLEMENT, 


Embracing 204 Additional Pages. 


Containing over 12,500 New Words and a Vocabulary 
of Synonymes of Words in General Use. 


A large, handsome volume of 3058 quarto pages, 
containing considerably more than 115,000 Words 
in its vocabulary, with their correct Pronunciation, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


COMPLETION OF WARD'S “ENGLISH POETS.” 


THE ENGLISH POETS. 


Selections, with Critical Introductions by Various Writers, and a General Intro- 
duction by Matthew Arnold. Edited by Thomas Humphry Ward, M.A. Vol. 
III.: Addison to Blake. 
each $1.75; Student's Edition, each $1.25. Complete in four volumes, in box, 
Library Edition, $7.00; Student's Edition, $5.00. 


Vol. I. Chaucer to Donne. 
Vol. II. Ben Jenson to Dryden. 


“ A work of the very highest excellence,’’"—Academy. 


Vol. IV.: Wordsworth to Dobell. 


Vol. ITI. Addison to Blake. 


Library Edition, 


Vol. IV. Wordsworth to Sydney Dobell. 


“These volumes are an earnest of the satisfactory 


A. McMILLAN & 00, 
Merchant Cailors, 


NO. 2 WINTER ST, COR. WASHINGTON, 
—— (FIRST FLIGHT,) — 


Wish to call attention to their varicty of Goods 
Sor the season. 


Our Stock comprises a good line of Staples, 
together with the leading Styles and Novelties 
of the season, in 


ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, 
GERMAN, and 
DOMESTIC 
WOOLENS., 


Definition, and Etymology ; to which is appended arti- 
cles, lists, and tables containing much valuable kin- 
dred information. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED AND UNABRIDGED. 
WITH 4 FULL-PAGE ILLUMINATED PLATES. 
LIBRARY SHEEP, MARBLE EDGES. $10.00. 


““‘WORCESTER”’ 


is now regarded as the STANDARD AUTHORITY, 
and is so recommended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Agassiz, 
Marsh, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, Quincy, Fel- 
ton, Hillard, Memminger, and the majority of our 
most distinguished scholars, and is, besides, r ized 
as authority by the Departments of our National Gov- 
ernment, It is also adopted by many of the Boards of 
Public Instruction. 

“The best English writers and the most 
American writers use WORCESTER as th 
ity."—New York Herald. 

‘“‘ After our recent strike we made the change to 
WORCESTER as our authority in + selling, chiefly to 
bring ourselves into conformity th the accepted 
usage, as well as to gratify the desire of most of our 

-’—New York Tribune. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 


Contains Thousands of Words not to be found in any 
Other Dictionary. 


icular 
r author- 


“It follows from this with unerring accuracy that 
Worcester’s Dictionary, being preferred over all others 
by scholars and men of letters, should be used by the 
youth of the coun and adopted in the common 
schools.”’—New York Evening Post. 

*.* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, car- 

free, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND STATIONERS, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Animal Classification. 


A chart to accompany text-books in Zodlogy and to 
help the teacher to systematize instruction in Natura 
History ; price, 45 cents. Chart arranged in blank- 
book for lectures; price, 40 cents. 

A. B. GRIFFIN, 

307 tf (1) 641 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


& week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. HALLETT & o., Portland, Me. 


** The best book of its kind extant.’’—Scotsman, 


“ The Book is one to find its place in every library.” 
— Boston Traveller. 

“* They till a gap in English letters, and they should 
find a place in every school library. . . English poetry 
is epitomized, and that so brilliantly and well as to 
make of the book in which the feat is done one of the 
best publications of its epoch.”’— Teacher. 


“For the young, no work they will meet with can 
give them so good a view of the large and rich inherit- 
ance that lies open to them in the poetry of their coun- 
try.”’—F. C. Shairp, in “ Academy.” 


execution of an almost ideal literary scheme.’’— Nation. 


“ The completion of the publication of the ‘ English 
Poets’ in four volumes by Macmillan & Co. is a liter- 
ary event worthy of special note. . . These volumes con- 
tain the pure gold of English poetry, and their value is 
further greatly increased by short but very incisive 
and comprehensive criticisms of each poet represented 
in the volume, from the hand of some one notably in 
sympathy with his work. The books area library in 
themselves, and those who are now learning English 
poetry at second-hand cannot do better than to substi- 
tute these volumes for the critical works to which they 
give so much time.”’"—Christian Union, 


LECTURES ON TEACHING. 


DELIVERED IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 


J. G. FITCH, M. A., 


OnE OF HER MAJESTY’S INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS. 


(2 Y 10. 


(CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS.) . . . 


$1.75. 


CONTENTS. 


Whe Teacher and His Assistants. 

The School: Its Aims and Organization. 
The Schoolroom and Its Appliances. 
Preparatory Training. 

The Knglish Language. 

Arithmetic as a Science. 

Geography and the Learning of Facts. 
Discipline. 


Learning and Kemembering. 
Examining. 

The Study of Language. 
Arithmetic as an Art. 
History. 

Natural Science. 

The Correlation of Studies. 


FROM THE PREFACE, 


The aim of the writer has been to invite intending teachers to look in succession at each of the principal 
problems they will have to solve ; to consider what subjects have to be taught, and what are the reasons for 


1| teaching them ; and so by bringing together a few of the plainer results of experience, to place readers in a po- 


sition in which it will be a little easier for them to devise and work out methods for themselves. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK, 


We shall be happy to receive a call, and an 
inspection of our Goods, whether you are in- 
tending to purchase or not. 

Prices as low as consistent with first-class 
workmanship. 

A McMILLAN & CO., 
2 Winter St. corner Washington St., 
310 a (First flight), Boston, Maas, 
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a) “a TWENTY STYLES at from $22 to 


$500 and up ; cash prices. Sold also 
\ for EASY PAYMENTS, from $6.38 per 
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a especially adapted to childreu, but 
1 be found equally useful for 
adults, having fine quality of tone 
(three and a quarter 
hymn - tunes, antheme, 


Price, 322. 
and power, and sufficient com 


octaves) for the full parts o 
songs, and popular sacred and secular music generally. 


ason & Hamlin Organs are yon! the 
BEST IN THE WORLD, having won the HIGHEST 
AWARDS for DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY at EV- 
ERY ONE of the GREAT WORLD’S EHHIBITIONS 
FOR THIRTEEN (13) YEARS ; being the only American 
Organs which have tome foand worthy of such at any. 
LUSTRATED CATALOGUES and PRICE LISTS, 
or MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont 
t., BOSTON ; 46 East 14th St. nee Square), NEW 
YORK ; 149 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 310¢ 


THE FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 


THE UNITED STATES. 
By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
of the National Education 
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LATH PUBLICATIONS. 


Tite. Author. Publisher. Price. 
First Council of Nice. - - - - Dudley C W Calkins & Co $1 00 
Congregationalism, Vol. IV.: In America, Vol. I. - Punchard Sapte Pub Soc 2 00 
Isles of Summer. - . - - - - Ives CT Dillingham 17 
Anecdotes of Public Men. Vol. Il. - - - Forney Harper & Bros 2 00 
The Chinese. - . - - - - Martin “ 1 75 
Development of the Human Race. - - - Geiger Houghton, Miflin& Co 2 50 
Talmudic Miscellany. - - Hershon 4 50 
Gleanings in the Fields of Art. - - - - Cheney Lee & Shepard 2 50 
Cervantes. - - - - - - - Oliphant J B Lippincott & Co 1 00 
Belles and Ringers. - - - - - - Smart ee “ 50, 1 00 
Political Economy. - - - - - Macmillan & Co 1 2 
How to Understand M - - - - - Mathews W 8 B Mathews 2 25 
Peterkin Papers. - - - - - - Hale James R Osgood & Co 1 00 
Poems and Stories. - - - - - O'Brien o 2 00 
British Goblins. - - - - - Sikes bed bd 400 
History of the Christian Church. - - - - Bilackbarn Phillips & Hunt 3 00 
School of Vocal Culture. - - - - - Federlein G Schirmer 2 50 
Masic as a Language. - - - - - Goodrich a 75 
Hubbub. - - - - - - - Currier W B Smith & Co 1 00 
Scientific Papers. 7 - - - - - pee kine D Van Nostrand ” S 
Electric Lighting. - . - - - - awyer 
Di btheriae - - - - Jacobi Wm Wood & Co 2 50 
Cutaneous and Venereal Memoranda. 2d edition. - Piffard and Fox 1 00 
The Golden Dawn. - - - - - - Potts P W Zeigler & Co (subs)3 50 
Surgery and endngiee. 6th ed. - - Heath Lindsay & Blakiston 2 00 
Descriptive Atlas of Anatomy. - - - - J B Lippincott & Co 7 50 
Don John. - - - - - - - Roberts Bros 1 00 
Browsing Among Books. - . - - - Woolson “ 1 00 
Chinese Immigration. - - . . - Seward Chas Scribner's Sons 2 50 
The Steam House. - - - - - - Verne aa “ 1 50 
Third Latin Book. - - . ° : : Abn E Steiger & Co .80, 90 
On Thinking. - - - Asarias 25 
Problems of Creation. - : - - - Grimes Henry A Sumner & Co 1 2 
The Young Dake. Seaside Lib., No. 983. - - Disraeli New York News Co 20 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Our readers will please read carefully the 
important announcement in THe JOURNAL of 
this week, made by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia, of a new editon of Worcester’s 
Quarto Dictionary, with supplement, embrac- 
ing 204 additional pages, containing over 12,- 
500 new words and a vocabulary of synonyms 
of words in general use. This grand volume 
has 2058 quarto pages, containing more than 
115,000 words, correctly pronounced and de- 
fined. Fully illustrated and unabridged, with 
four full-page illuminated plates, library sheep 
binding, wilh marbled edges, for $10.00. Wor- 
cester’s Dictionary is now regarded as stand- 
ard authority, and is recommended by the em- 
iment scholars of the world. The new edition 
contains thousands of words not found in 
other dictionaries. The articles upon ety- 
mology, and its lists and tables, contain much 
valuable information. 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co. are 
now thoroughly established in their new quar- 
ters, Nos. 753 and 755 Broadway, corner of 
Eighth street, where they occupy the whole of 
the building with the exception of the ground 


floor and basement. The building has a front- 
age of fifty-two feet on Broadway, and is over 


one hundred feet deep. The first floor is de- 
voted to the offices and reception-room, and is 
handsomely furnished throughout. The cabi- 
net-work is of solid mahogany, in the Egyptian 
style. The remaining floors are devoted to 
stock and shipping, and communicate with the 
offices by a small elevator, used for samples of 
stock, etc. We can assure our readers that this 
great educational house is richly worth a visit. 
Special arrangements are made for the recep- 
tion of teachers who desire to examine their 
excellent publications. No parlor in America 
is more cosy or inviting than the teachers’ re- 
ception department in this new establishment. 
Evidences of an enormous business is fur- 
nished by a visit to the several floors of this 
elegant building, laden with school-books. 


Tue well-known agents of the Oxford Bibles, 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 42 Bleecker street, 
New York, announce, in answer to many in- 
quiries regarding the new revision of the 
Bible, that the New Testament only will 
be published probably during the month of 


May. The Old Testament not being finished, 
the complete Bible cannot be issued for four or 
five years yet. Styles and prices have not been 
determined on, but the trade and general pub- 
lic can rest assured that the books will be sold 
at such prices as will commend them to the 
popular feeling, so as to reach all classes. The 
trade wiil do well to reserve their orders for 
the authorized edition, which will not be sur- 
passed for beauty and clearness of type by any 
reprint. Due notice will be given, prior to 
publication, giving all needed information not 
now obtain 


Tourists to Europe, either singly or in com- 
panies, should consult the old and reliable 
Traveling House of Gaze & Son, London, be- 
fore making full arrangements for their routes, 
tickets, hotel-coupons, ete. Their complete 
system of routes, agencies, and correspondents 
enables them to furnish good hotels and first- 


class guides along the most attractive parts of 
European agg with satisfaction to 
their patrons. . T, Edward Bond, of Bos- 


ton, is the very gentlemanly and enterprising 
agent of Gaze & Son, and will furnish circu- 
lars and other information, on application. 

MAcMILLAN & Co., 22 Bond street, New 
York, announce, in this week’s issue, new 
books of unusual merit and value to our special 
class of readers. The Lectures on Teaching, 
delivered in the University of Cambridge 
(Eng.) by J. G. Fitch, M.A., one of Her Maj- 
esty’s inspectors of schools, is pronounced by 
competent judges a book of vital interest to all 
educators. An examination of the contents, to 
be found in the announcement, will show that 
he discusses very important topics. The price 
is only $1.75. The other books (Vols. III. and 
IV.) is the completion of the well-known 
English Poets, by Thos. Humphry Ward. The 
first volume included the poets from Chaucer to 
Donne; Vol. II., Ben Jonson to Dryden; Vol. 
Ill., Addison to Blake; Vol. IV., Wordsworth 
to Dobell. Complete in four volumes, These 
books should be in every school library, and 
are in fact a library by themselves on Eng- 
lish poetry. The cost of the students’ edition 
is only $5.00; library edition, in box, $7.00. 


ScHoo. OrFicers and Teachers are apt to 
think that they cannot get Mr. Swasey to re- 
pair their blackboards, as they will be obliged 
to send to Boston forhim. Do not hesitate on 
that account; when the distance is not too 
great, and the job is large enough, you will 
have no trouble in getting Mr. Swasey to do 
your work. Live teachers and good schools 
should not therefore be deprived of first-class 
blackboards. Address J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle 
street, Boston. 


THE great improvements made within a few 
years in cabinet organs has made this instru- 
ment very popular, The Mason & Hamlin 
Organ Co., 154 Tremont street, Boston, whose 
card appears in another column, have always 
maintained the reputation of making the very 
best of this class of instruments in the world. 
Theyjave been awarded the highest distinction 
at every one of the great World’s Industrial 
Exhibitions for thirteen years. Their sale has 
been abuut 70,000 yearly, which is a guarantee 
of their popularity. Send for their illustrated 
+ or which shows the various styles and 

ces. 


WE invite the special attention of our read- 
ers to the announcement in Taz JOURNAL of 
this week, of the fourth annual session of the 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, which is 
in its plans the most comprehensive summer 
school in the country. It will open its session 
July 13. Full particulars will announced 
in May. 


Tue first thing to do in the spring is to clean 
house. For internal cleansing and renovating, 
no other medicine is equal to Kidney-wort. 
Don’t keep taking drastic pills,—they do more 
harm than good. Kidney-Wort cures consti- 
pation. 


Lf you wish either to buy or sell School 


History Taught by an Appeal to the Eye. 
AN INVALUABLE WORK FOR TEACHERS AND THE SCHOOLROOM. 


Houghton’s Conspectus 
Or THE HisTORY or THE 


Political Parties >": Federal Government. 


THE BEST INDORSED WORK PUBLISHED IN MANY YEARS. 


Critics award it the highest praise. A multum in parvo for the General Reader, for Pupils studying 
History, for Teachers, Professional Men, &. 
THE ONLY WORK OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 
In Book form, with colored Maps and Diagrams, $5.00, In Map form, size 5x4 feet, $3.00. 
Agents of good address wanted in all parts of the United States. 
money-order, draft, or stered letter, to 


306 GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, No. 5 Dey Street, New York. 


Literary Revolution. 


This most remarkable revolution of the century is now —— recognized as being also the 
most successful. Started in September, 1875, in a little room about six feet square, with a 
cash capital of $70 and a few nearly worthless old books, in 1880 it published over a million 
volumes of standard books, and during 1881 it will issue not less than two million, and in all 
probability more than three million volumes. It publishes only works of the very highest 
class, such as are recognized to be necessities to the library of every intelligent person. 


Change of Base. 


The headquarters of the Literary Revolution, in the Tribune Building since January, 1880, 
having become very much too small for the vastly increased business, are removed to and now 
occupy entire the magnificent six-story iron and brick building, No. 764 Broadway. Retail 
salesrooms will be continued in the Tribune Building. The manufacturing departments will, 
for a short time longer, be confined to the large buildings Nos. 18 Spruce street, 26 Beekman 
street, 33 and 35 Vesey street, 8 Church street, and 62.and 64 Duane street, until we are able 
to erect factories, and concentrate in one place the largest book manufacturing enterprise in 
the world. 


"The Library Magazine. 


The Library Magazine of American and Foreign Thought undertakes to occupy so high a 
stand that it shall be considered au indispensable part of the library of every American who 
aspires to the broadest culture, and to keep fully abreast with American and Transatlantic 
thought. The contents of any number will indicate how well it succeeds in this ambitious 
attempt. In consonance with the maxim ‘‘ what is worth reading is worth preserving,’’ it is 
issued in bound form only, and not in paper covers, asis the custom with magazines. Volume 
7 just ready; over 400 pages, containing an amount of literature, of the very highest class, more 
than three times as great as found in any issue of the $4 monthlies. Price, elegantly bound in 
extra cloth, 40 cents. In half Russia, gilt top, 60 cents. Postage, 6 cents. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

Reminiscences of Bowdoin College. Professor A. 8.; The Newspaper. Robert Collyer. 

Packard. Recent Travels in Japan. Quarterly Review. 
Political Organization in General. Herbert Spencer. | Sheridan, the Actor. Temple Bar. 
James Russell Lowell. Part Il. Essayist. H. R.| What can be done for Ireland? W. Bence Jones. 

Haweis. Buddhists and Buddhism in Burmah. Shway Yoe. 
Subscription. Dean Stanley. Health at Home. Part VI. B. W. Richardson. 
The Chase: Its seers and Laws. Sir A. Cockburn. | A Forgotten Empire in Asia Minor. A. H. Sayce. 
George Eliot’s Analysis of Motives. Nathan H. Shep-| Shakespeare as a Prose Writer. J.C. Collins. 

_* In China Town. Iza D. Hardy. . 
The Church of England Fifty Years Ago. J. A.| An Early Celtic College. H. — 
Froude. The Oldest State in Europe. J.T. Kent. 
Taxation in the United States. Does Writing Pay? 1. 
pvepoeie Power of Poetry. J.C. i. Nihilism in Russia. M. Kaufmann. 
A New Departure in Temperance. Washington Glad-| Geist’s Grave. A Poem. Matthew Arnold. 
Glastonbury British and Baglish. B.A. Freeman. | Fhe Oldest Religious 

tonbury and English. E. A. . e ous Buildings in Christendom, Henr 

Suicidal Mania. William Knighton. Holmes. - 7 
Horses and their Feet. George W. Cox. 


Moore New Books. 


New books are being added to our list with a rapidity unexampled in the history of publish- 
ing. Recent and early forthcoming issues are, — Green’s Larger History of England, reduced 
from $10 to $1; the Revised New Testament, an elegant edition in large type, to be issued 
within 24 hours of the arrival in this country of the English edition, price, 30 cents; Carlyle’s. 
“French Revolution,” reduced from $3 to 40 cents; Carlyle’s ‘‘ Heroes and Hero Worship,”’ 
reduced from $1 to 25 cents; Carlyle’s translation of Goethe’s ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ reduced 
from $1.75 to 35 cents; Lossing’s ‘‘ Eminent Americans,” over 100 portraits, very elegant, 
price, $1; Trumbull’s celebrated historical and satirical poem of the Revolution. “‘ Mc Fin- 
gal,” with very full annotations by Lossing, very elegant, price 50 cents; Charlotte Bronté’s. 
* Jane Eyre,’ 35 cents; Mrs. Mulock Craik’s ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,”’ 35 cents; Tassv’s 
* Jerusalem Delivered,’’ very beautiful, 40 cents; Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch Book,” 35 cents; Irving’s 
“* Knickerbocker,” 35 cents; Creasy’s ‘‘ Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World,’’ 35 cents. 
The above elegantly and strongly bound in cloth at the prices named; most of them issued in 
half-Russia, gilt top, at higher prices. Descriptive catalogue sent on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, MANAGER. 764 Broadway, New York. 


AGENCIES : Boston, H. L. Hastings, 47 Cornhill; Philadelphia. Leary & Co., 
' Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co; Indianapolis, Bowen, Stewart & Co.; 
Cleveland, Ingham, Clarke & Co ; Chicago, Alden & Chadwick, 224 State street; San Fran- 
cisco, Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch; St. Louis, S. Paxson & Co.; in smaller towns the lead- 
ing bookseller, only one in a place. 310 


elgravia. 


Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. §. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
2822 (P) New York City. 
$5 (0 $20 Go.,Fortiand Me, 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


ey Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue. 303 zz 


Reversible Writing - Books (patented 
are the best. Look for them. nar 


NEW-ENGLAND PUB.CO., 
dive ley 8t., Boston 


EN 4 . 
Ss D FOR our NEW PREMIUM LIST 


| 
| 
. 


March 10, 1881. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tue LirERARY REVOLUTION. — Change of 
Base.—This very remarkable enterprise contin- 
ues to makes such progress as to astonish its 
friends and astound its enemies, Its greatly 
increasing proportions have compelled the re- 
moval of its headquarters from the Tribune 
Building to the very large and beautiful build- 
ing, No. 764 Broadway, which is in the very 
midst of the *‘ book district” of New York 
City, and, therefore, of the publishing enter- 
prise of the Nation. This building, though six 
stories in height, 25 feet fiont, and 100 feet 
deep, is sufficient only for the offices and retail 
store of the Company. The manufacturing is 
carried on in several large buildings located in 
other parts of the city, though it is contem- 
plated concentrating them soon in one immense 
factory, to be erected. The announcements 


which are made elsewhere are extremely inter- 
esting to all who enjoy what is choicest in lit- 
erature. The Library Magazine is unique in 
both form and character, and altogether delight- 
ful in the richness of its contents. Of the 
books announced, Green’s larger History of 
the English People, reduced from $10. to $1.00; 
Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution, re- 
duced to 40 cents; Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero 
Worship, 25 cents, and the Revised New Testa- 
ment, which is promised to be manufactured 
with a rapidity heretofore unheard of, will at- 
tract special attention. It is worth while for 
every one who has not already seen it, to send 
and get the illustrated pamphlet, Book Making 
and Type Setting by Steam, which will be sent 
free upon application. Address the American 
Book Exchange, 764 Broadway, New York. 


One of the greatest annoyances teachers 
have to contend with is caused by the evapo- 
ration and consequent thickening of ink. This 
is effectually prevented by using the “ Best 
Inkwell,”’ which will keep ink in perfect con- 
dition longer than any other well, It has al- 
ready been adopted in Boston, Chelsea, Somer- 
ville, Cambridge, Worcester, Nashua, N. H., 
Norwich, Conn., Chicago, Lil., and in the State 
Normal Schools of Massachusetts. No school 
can afford to be without them. Address A. D. 
Albee, General Agent, 16 Hawley St., Boston, 
Mass. 


“DID THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EX- 
TEND TO THE PACIFIC ?” 


TITLE TO OREGON.’’ 


These two topics are fully presented by Dr. 
John J. Anderson, in a pamphlet, which will 
be sent by mail on receipt of fifteen cents, by 

CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 
5 Barclay St., New York. 


‘*Arkansaw or Arkansas,” It is immate- 
rial which pronunciation is adopted in this 
case, but quite material that the citizens of 
ArkanSty and the rest of the United States 
should be supplied with good pens. Ester- 
brook’s are popular, reliable, and standard. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


Civil Engineers’ and Instruments, 


ers in all kinds o: 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf (1) 


A.A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 
594 Washington St., Boston. 


Sole Agents for the celebrated Artists’ O11 Colo 
of Messrs, Tucker and Greene of Boston. _ 


Send for Price-list and testimonials. 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,. ....( Formerly of Chicago, Ml.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 
OF ALL COLORS. 


BLACKBOARD SURFAORS, of all colors and re- 
in every part of the World. : 279 zz 


ELOCUTI ©. 8. COL BW, 149 (A) Tre- 


Normal Schools, Academies 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. ‘Address the Registrar. 
ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn, For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


RURY COLLEGE, Spriugfeld, Mo. For both 
ladies and gentlemen. Apply to J. J, MORRISON, 
dent. 279 az 


/% WA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123 
—$192. Gro. F. MaGoon, Prest. 309 2z 


SLEYAN UNIVERSITY. Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical Latin Bel 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
EDERICK C. ROBERTSON, 
(Pupil of Lewis 
eacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. 


R. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y, Boston. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
Full course of two years; shorter courses in 
epartments. For circular apply to ANNA BARIGHT, 
Princ., Freeman Place, Beacon Street, » Mass. 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


HE CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, Hano- 

ver, N.H. A 4-years’ course designed for 
tion “ in the practical and useful arts of life.”” Inquire 
of the PRESIDENT, or of Prof. E R. RuGG.Es. lz 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical t. For circulars and informa- 


en ‘or 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THomMPsON, Worcester, Mass. 


'ALE LAW SCHOOL, 
Post uate course (for 


lar course two years. 
egree of D. C. L.), two 
all term opens Sept. 25. For circular, 
f. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 22 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


[a SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 2x 


Marie WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized States in the 


M A.M., 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For e@ or information, » at New 
ritain, I, N. CARLETON, Principal. = 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 10, 1881. 
Principal 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 1679 Washington St. Deacon 
ALTER SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Regular 

course of 8 ‘© years. 
vanced Course for s' 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

The next entrance examination, February 9, 1881. 
For circulars, address ELLEN Hybks, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both 8 


exes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss, 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For Both Benes 


For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 
PREPARATORY. 

HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 8t., 

Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military, The 


rgarten ry, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
{n all sections of Upper Department. 


‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 

R. 1., prepares for College, Scientific Schools and 

or Business. Experienced teachers throughout. 

Special teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings 

with complete modern appointments; Chemical and 

Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. Z 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80s 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLER, 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 as 


(7 Berkshire INSTITUTE, South wn, 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842, Prepares 
ys for Coll or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
\ogues address BENJ. F. MILLs, A.M., Princtpal. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bates 
Mic. A pleasant home, with thoro fnstruction : 


class or private. Address Capt. J. K. UOKLYN, A. M. 


E VERY SUBSCRIBER SHOULD 
HAVE A BINDER FOR HIS JOURNAL. 

THEY WILL BE FURNISHED BY US FOR $1, 

POSTPAID. Address this Office. 304 


T. JOUNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classical and 
ning. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 170 as 


‘ST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 ss 


| oa V. BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
283 Westminster 
PROVIDENOE, R. L. 
practical 


A tho business course. 
addressing T. B. STOWELL, Prin. 


Circular 


Publishers. 
COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York. 


Adams’s Improved Arithmetic. 68 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell), 1 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, 13 


Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), ° 
Scot?’s Manual of nited States History, 
Scott’s Review History of the United Slates, 70 
Speaker, . ‘ 1.65 


New American 
HALL & WHITING, 


Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 


32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 


Vocal Music Can Be Taught Successfally 
In Every School MU! using 

THE PRACTICAL SIC - READER. 

This valuable book, by W. L. SmirH, Deputy State 
Supt. for Michigan, is prepsred upon the /nductive 
Plan, and embraces a common-school course in music 
in aa single volume of moderate cost. Itis gronosncet 
superior to any other singing-book ever published. By 
following the plan laid down, any ‘eacher can teach vo- 
cal music in any school, Every her should procure 


a copy atonce. Samples sent post-paid for 35c. Ad- 
dress JONES BROS. & CO., Puds., Cincinnati,O. 299 tf 


THE RIGHT WORD IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 
CAMPBELL’S 
HAND-BOOK of ENGLISH SYNONYMS. 
This little book, which can be carried in the vest-pock- 


et, contains Over 40,000 Words; and in an Appendix 
a treatment of )’repositions, gece A their right use in 
ich can be found in 


GET THE 
Song - Books for Schools. 


DAY SCHOOLS --- HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Sterling Gems. of 
Secular Music by Togo. E. PERKINS and H. P. MAIN. 


We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, ete. Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 


The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader, By THEopoRE 


F. Sewarp & 
B. C, UNSELD, presents a “ natural method "’ of learn- 
ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
quired in less than half the usual time. It also leads 
to a much higher musical intelligence in those who use 
it. It contains a good variety of Songs for Practice, 
etc. Price, 30 cts. 
Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph 8t., Chicago; 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


ALCOHOL AND SCIENCE. 


THE NATIONAL TEM/’ERANCE SOCIETY pub- 
lish the following valuable Scientific Works on the 
Effecta of Alcohol upon the Human System, written 
especially for the Public Schools : 


THE TEMPERANCE LESSON- BOOK. 
By B. W. RroHaRpson, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
12mo, pp. 220, Paper, Cloth, 50c. 

This is a series of short lessons on Alcohol and its 
action on the body, accom ied with suitable ques- 
tions, designed for study and public and private schoo)s 
and reading in schools and families. This book has 
just been pablished in England, and has been every- 
where received with great favor. Dr. Richardson 
well known as the author of the Cantor Lectures “* On 
— and is one of the ablest physicians in the 
world. 


ALCOHOL AND HYGIENE. 


By JULIA COLEMAN, author of ** The Catechism on 
Alcohol,” ‘ Juvenile Temperance Manual,”’ etc. 


An Elementary Lesson-book for Schools. 12mo, pp. 234. 
Cloth, 

This is a series of thirty-four short Jessons on Alcohol 

and its effects upon the human system, with questions 

appropriate for public and private schools, families, etc. 


These should be introduced into every public school 
in tne land, Address J. N. STEARNS, Agent, 
308 eow 58 Reade Street, New York. 


TENTH] CHURCH’S (YEAR. 
Musical Visitor 


connection with certain words wh 
no other book. 32mo,clo. Price, 50 cts. 


310tf! LEE & SHEPARD, Pub’s, Boston. 
MAKE YOUR OWN OUTLINE MAPS, 
By the Use of 


SHEPARD'S PERFORATED DESIGNS. 


With these stencils a —— outline map can be put 
upon the blackboard in five minutes, A beautiful 
printed ROLL OF HONOR can be made in ten min- 
utes. Satisfaction guaranteed. A. sample copy, with 
full directions, sent by mail for 30 cts. 
ddress A. LOVELL & CO., 
309 d 42 Bond Street, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
PUBLISH 
History of English Literature, 
In a series of Biographical Sketches by 
By W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


Also other Histories by the same author. 
42 Rleecker S8t., New York, 


DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 
119 and 121 William Street, New York. 
A New Departure in Teaching Grammar, Practice 
and Theory Combined. 


What Every School Needs. 
THE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAMMAR BLANKS. 


No. 1 contains Orthography and Etymology. 
Etymology and Syntax. 
Analysis and Composition. 

(ce A set mailed fur examination on receipt of 35 cts. 


THE BEST BIBLE-HELP OUT! 


The Bible Student’s Cyclopedia. 


AIDS TO BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


With Illus. and Maps. 
By A.C. Morrow. Clo , $1.50; Mor. or Clo. Gilt, $2. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


National Subscription 
Oldest of the kind in the U. 8 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RaTEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES shwagnen hand. Price-list on 
application. School kinds, 

YES & CO 


SAVE 


MONEY. 13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
27 Great Jones Baroct, NEW YORE, 


UBLISH 

Brown’s First Lines of English Girammar. 
Brown’s Institutes ef English Gra-nmar. 
Brewn’s Grammar of English Ginmmars. 
Lambert's Primary ogy- 
Reoscee’s Elementary Chemivsiry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Elementary 

Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


EW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


309 zz 


HOW 
TO 


mcy 


— THE — 


MOST POPULAR MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
BECAUSE 


It Appeals to all Musical People, Amateur 
and Professional, whether singer, 
Pianist, or Stadent. 


Its 32 large pages are filled monthly with the practical 
suggestions of prominent musical writers, — music les- 
sons, hints for singers, and discussions of methods of 
teaching. The lighter sketches, stories, poems, and 
correspondence are bright and original, and the mu- 
sical news full and fresh. The music pages give five 
to ten pieces, vocal and instrumental ; alone worth a 
year’s subscription. In addition, every subscriber re- 
ceives free the choice of ; 

li ELECANT PREMIUM VOLUMES. 
The cost, in sheet form, of the music in the Visitor 
and Premium would be about $20. 
Subscription ...... bine $1.50 Only. 

(a Mention grade of music preferred, aud whether 
vocal or instrumental, and we shall Know which pre- 
mium to send, Send stamp for specimen Visiter, 

and particulars of premiums, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


5 Union Sq., NEW YORK.| CENCENNATS, O, 


Agents Wanted. 


Ambitious Teachers 
CAN DOUBLE THEIR PRESENT INCOME BY 
SELLING, AT ODD HOURS, 

The most universally popular book now published. 
“I7 1s A PERFECT CLUSTER OF JEWELS.” 

Liberal Commissions. Send for circular. 
B. A. FOWLER & co., Publishers, 
8 Hawley Street, Boston. 


301 tf 
to sell the most remark - 


AGENTS WANTED woot year 
Idol Worship of the World 


By F. 8, DoBBINs, late Yokohama, Japan. A neto 
book of matchless interest, mye the marvelous 
varieties and strange superstitions of Idolatrous Wor- 
ship in all parts and ages of the world. The only vol- 
ume ever iasued covering this great subject. Contains a 
thousand facts stranger than fiction,—the wild imagin- 
ations of men concerning Deity and Spirits, with all the 
strange beliefs, legends, customs, forms of worship, tem~ 
ples, shrines, ex, etc., connected therewith. It is 
most strikingly illustrated, and bound in wnique Jap- 
anese style. lt is truly a wonderful book, certain to 


ii imme . Forsample terms, etc., address 
HUBBARD BROS., 723 C colnat 8t., Philada. 303h 


ENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
921 CHESTNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


16 HAWLEY N. 
For circular or , address F. B. Srow. 


Apply to H. 8, STEPHENS, Vice Prest. 
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The Most Popular School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG 


Appletous’ Schoo! Readers. 
Appletens’ Arithmetics. 
uackenbes’s Histories. 
tickney’s Pen and Picture Series. 
Medel Copy-Beeoks (81 Copies). 
Primary Cepy-Beoeoks (5 Copies). 
WVeoumans’s Chemistry. 
VYeoumann’s Botanics. 
BMarkness’s Latin Series. 
Hadley’s Greek Grammar. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
J.B. LIPPINOOTT & CO., Publishers CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
pa y them: N - 
Appletons’ New Geographies. Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. Wow 


Ceornell’s Geographies. 

Quackenbes’s Lessens in Language, Gram- 
mar, and Compositien. 

Krusi’s Drawing Courses. 

Primers of Science, History, and Literature. 

Art ef Schoo! Management. 

Ballard’s Pieces te Speak. 

Ballard’s Words, and Word-Writer. 
Ete., Rte. 


of all our School Publications, comprising Standard Text-Books for 
Schools to Colleges and Universities, tent Pest paid on application. Liberal 


Compiote 548 and 
t of study, from Primary 
terms made for first and regular supplies. Send for “‘ Educational Notes. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


, 3,5 Bond Street, 6 Hawley St., 61 Washington St., 
NEW YORK BOSTUN. OHICAGO. 


Haldeman's Etymology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
D 's History of the United States. 
Wickersham's Educational Works. 
Long's Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
‘Walker's Science of Wealth. 

Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 


Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. free Se A liberal | Spen 


Clubs and Agents. 
aa Send for Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William St. NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 323 Bromé@eld St., Boston. 


T. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Publish Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE NEW AMERICAN SPRLLERS. 
GRADED PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC) 
and MENSURATION. 


SARGENT’S SCHOOL ETYMOLOGY. 
DRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 


600 
TENNEY’S GEOLOGY. 
BUTLER’S LITERARY SELECTIONS. 


CLARE. & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Andersen’s Mistorics and Hist’1 Readers; 
Leighten’s History of Rome; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Aigebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Seed and Kellegg’* Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Higher Lessons in 
Eiutchison’s Phy-iclegy and Mygiene. 


. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., ABRAM BROWN 
Madison Bt., 111 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 
930 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walkers Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin- 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 620 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 

MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. | __ 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
“HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’'S New U. S. History. 

GOOODRICH’S Child's History. 

ROYSE'S American Literature. | 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 0O., 
36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 


Louis H. Marve, Supt. of Se 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 
Dana's Geological Story; 

cerian Penmanship ; 
Swinton’s 


Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
HARBISON HUME, 
=z 26 14 Milk Street, Beston. 


G. I. JONES & CO., 

Leuis, Me. 
Seymour’s Arithmetics. Vickroy’s Grammars. 
Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 
Jameson’s Rhetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. 
Morgan’s Lit. Studies from the Great British Authors. 
Send for catalogue. Selling Agents for New Eng., 

KNIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 

192 zz 14 Milk Street, Boston. 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


The following are the newest and best text-books, 
and endorsed by prominent educators as superior 


are 
to all others: 
Raub’s Normal First Reader. 
“6 Second ‘ 
Third 
“ Fourth 


“ Fifth “ 
Baub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 

Complete 
Buckwalter’s Elementary Speller. 

“ Comprehensive 
Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Algebra. 
rown’s 

Sharpless’s Geometry. 


KB Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 
L. PRANG & CO., 


anp PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
ee supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 

hoels, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q, NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
Twenty-two Volumes Now Ready. 
The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Caesar. —The Tem- 
=. — Henry VIII. — Richar! Il. — Richard III, — 
beth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.— Henry V. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
. Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter’s Tale.—King John. — Henry IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part IIl,—King Lear.—Taminglof the Shrew. 
—All’s Well that Ends Well. 

From C. M. INGLEBY, M.A., LL.D., author of 
Shakespeare's ‘Centurie of &c.— “You 
have been already so abundantly praised and bepraised 
for your editions, that any great commendation on my 
— willseem only imitative and strained. Neverthe- 

ess I must say that I do not know of any editions of 
Shakespeare’s plays of the class to which yours belong, 
80 ree as yours are.” ease send fur 
Circulars. STOOKIN New Eng., 

310 41 Franklin Bostox, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00O., Boston. 


American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, 
With Bi hical Sketches and Notes. 1émo,§1.25. 
AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
“ American Poems.”’ Selections from the works of 
» Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, Thorean, Emerson. With Iutroduction and 
Notes, making it an admirable -book. $1.25. 
BALLADS AND LYWEBICS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Henry CABOT LopGE. 16mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. Hardly any striking poem of these c 
from “ Chevy Chase” to “The Wonderful One-Hoss 
poe | ” is omitted from this book, which is equally de- 
sirable for use in schools and the family cirele. $1.25. 
Botta’s Handbook Uni 

. versal Literature. 12mo. $2. 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts, —_ 
Greene’s English Language. $1.05 
Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. S, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

- First Lessons in Philology. 


= GYCINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


MAOMILLAN & 00.’8 
uxiey’s ms - Physiol 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 
R a I im Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 

Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Che 

SJevon’s Elementary Lessons in Legic, .90 
Stewart's Lessens in Biem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckhyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.35 


Bond Street. Now York. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York 
Payson, Dunten & Scribner’s Copy Books. 


Barthoelomew’s Dra 

Dinsmore’s Graded 8 ug Blanks. 
Books. 

Crosby’s Greek Text Books. 


Pattersen’s Com itien 


&. BERDE, Dubuque, Is.; 0. LEACH, N.¥., Agte, 


ant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 8 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
ond fomliies, Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chremeos. 15523 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(4 vols. ready $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $25 
The Elementary Science Sertes (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced Science Series ree), 1.26 


win’s - of Dregvaphy (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.26 


ngwell’s Classics Schools, 1. 
Ireland's Pocket Classical 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Se '» 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Asthetics, and Logic 
3s Psychology Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural The 1°50 
Le Due’s Learn to Draw. ius. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


Fall with specimen pages, mail: application 
to the Patishers’ 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phitadeiphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

2 nda . Course, Se Mental and 

2. Union Arith. Course, Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


Cooley’s Physics, 
ey’s Zoologies, 
ont many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


ks. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
EMORE 
WILLIAM F. TT 
New-England Agent, 
180 293 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


The Franklin Composition and Exercise Blanks. 
Prepared by PRIN. A. 8. HIGGINS, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ECONOMICAL! PRACTICAL! UNIQUE! 
Specimen Copy , 65 pp., by mail, 15 cts.; per doz., $1.50. 


No TEACHER OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC CAN 
AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


Teacher’s Manual of Elementary Arithmetic. 


By MALcoLm MacvicaR, LL.D. 
Full of practical, helpful instruction and eapeiion 
285 


to the best methods of teaching this most im 
braneh of education. Pages 258. Sent to teachers by 
mail, post-paid. on receipt of 60 cts. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
lney’s Arithmetics 
in two books.) 


(A fall Common School 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 
Celten’s New ap 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lessing’s Gutline of U. S. Mistery. 
Heoeoker’s New Physiclogy. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philoso . 
Hills Elem. of Rhetoric and Compositien. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 
For terms addres WARREN P. ADAMS, 
nt for New = 
114 41 Prenklin Street, Kostou. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & OO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 


Hawe Just 

BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 

combining oral and written work throughout. 

PART I. contains object lessons and slate work and 
is designed for primary schools. 

PART II. has well-graded mental and written exam- 

les in the essential subjects. It is designed for the 
fatermediate school or the first two years of the gram- 
mar-school ie. It leads the Practical Arith- 
metic, and gives the pupil a knowledge of arithmetic 
sufficient for ordinary life. 

Parts I. and II. are also published se ly. 

Bradbury’s Eaton’s Elementary and ractical Arith- 
metics foria a two-book or three-book series, but at the 
cost of two books, 

Circulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address the Publishers as above, or 


THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 
499 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


TWO IMPORTANT TEXT-BOOKS 


Adapted for use in 
| AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES, AND VALUABLE 
TO THE FARMER AND VETERI- 
NARY SURGEON. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the Ox. Being 
a Manual of Bovine Pathology, especially adapted to. 
Veterinary Practitioners and Students, By JOHN 
HENRY STEEL, M.R.C.V.8., F.Z.8. One volume of 
over 500 es, 8vo, with 118 illustrations. Cloth, 
$5.00. (Nearly ready.) 

Manual of Cattle-Feeding. A Treatise on the 
Laws of Animal Nutrition and the Chemistry of 
Feeding-stuffs in their Application to the Feeding of 
Farm Animals. By Henry P. ARMSBY, Ph.D., 
Chemist of the Connecticut Agricultural Encamp- 
ment Station. Containing: THE LAWS OF ANIMAL 
NUTRITION, THE FEEDING-STUFF-, THE FEEDING 
OF FARM ANIMALS. One volume, 12mo. Cl., $2.50. 
ie Sent, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 

JOHIN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N.Y. 


Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. GILDERSLEEVE'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Holmes Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


ture at any other > 
They contain selections from the writings of two hun- 
dred ) standard authors. 

Th = and more profusely illustrated than 
an es. 


The Typography, and Binding 
highest style of the book art. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 


1,250,000 Over One Million Already Introduced. 1,250,000 
MoGUFEEY’S REVISED READERS are the latest, Price. Samp. 
“they cover a wider range of the best ogiish iitera- | McGuffey’s Revised 


Pirst Reader, - - - 10 
Second Reader, had - = 15 
Third Reader, - - - 20 
Pourth Reader, - - - 25 50 
Pifth Reader, - - - 40 
Sixth Reader, es - = 50 
Speller, - - - - 10 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


W. TEWESBURY, New-England Agent, 
Ne. HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Cincinnati and New York. 


L/ 
= 
MITCHELL’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 
MITCHELL’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS. ee 
RECA W READERS 
| 
bk | 
ey are om en 
by 60 of the best artists in America. ” . —P 
They are — to modern methods of a 
, Specimen copies 30 cents each. | es, etc. , furnis! ed. Correspondence solicited 


